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HAS THE LEAGUE TEETH? 

HE first ten days’ work of the 
delegates to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva has 

resulted in a: conviction on their part 
that active intervention is necessary in 
the Lithuanian and Armenian crises. 
Acting in the first crisis, Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, and France have agreed 
to send troops for police duty to Vilna, 
in Lithuania, where a plebiscite is about 
to be taken. As to the second crisis, 
the Assembly voted unanimously to ask 
some Power at once to act as inter- 
mediary between Mustapha Kemal, the 
Turkish Nationalist leader’ in Asia 
Minor, and the Armenians, so as to save 
the remnant of that race. 
The reported disaffection among the 
Greek troops in western Armenia, due 
to their disappointment at the outcome 
of the Greek election, only strengthens 
the power of Mustapha in the eastern 
and Armenian part of that region. The 
British delegates held out at first for 
the appointment of a commission rep- 
resenting all the Assembly member 
states. As no Power, said Mr. Bal- 
four, one of the British delegates who 
had just arrived at Geneva, “has agreed 
to accept a mandate for Armenia,” if 
the League is to do anything but receive 
and send telegrams, the member states 
must agree to share the burden among 
them; otherwise “we are like people 
watching from the shore the survivors 
on a wrecked ship, sending them no 
ail except words of comfort as they 
are being swépt away by the waves.” 
René Viviani, one of the French dele- 
gates, thus replied to the English sugges- 
tion that a commission be appointed : 
What will this commission do? 
How does it propose to achieve any- 
thing definite ? Could it sueceed where 
the League Council has failed’ The 
League must do something more prac- 
tical than appoint a commission or it 
will confess itself ridiculous before the 
whole world. ‘The League has respon- 
sibilities without authority. If France’s 
voice had been heard, the League would 
not be in a position of impotence to- 
day but onl aan an armed force to 
save Armenia. .. When a person 


is ill we do not refer him to a com- 
hussion, we call the doctor. 


Viviani was supported by Take 
Joneseu, of Rumania, in declaring that 
the League’s great weakness was that it 
had no material power, adding that *un- 
fortunately some people only recognize 
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FRENCH HEADQUARTERS IN ADANA, ASIA MINOR 


material force.” The Serbian delegate, 
Spaleklovitch, recalled the fact that the 
American Senate last May had approved 
the use of the American fleet to succor 
the Armenians and that Mr. Harding 
was the Senator. who reported the 
resolution. 


THE CRY FROM CILICIA 


| Lipo agreement among the Pow- 

ers, France was to obtain control 
of Syria and Cilicia after the war. 
Her title to Syria is historic, proceed- 
ing from her deliverance of Lebanon 
from Turkish rule. But she has no such 
title to the adjoining province of Cilicia, 
which penetrates into Asia Minor and 
is largely inhabited by Armenians. 

However, she occupied the region and 
gave great encouragement to the Arme- 
nians there in delivering them from the 
Turkish yoke. Much was done as well 
in the restitution of property to the re- 
turning Armenian exiles and in the 
rescue of women and girls from Turkish 
oppression. The Armenians were urged 
to re-establish themselves in the Cilician 
towns and villages; grants were made 
for the repair of churches and schools 
and for educational work. The Arme- 
nians were also encouraged to organize 
for police duty on a semi-military basis ; 
arms were supplied to them. 

After spending a billion franes in the 
Syrian and Cilician enterprises, the 
French came to the conclusion that 
they could not continue to manage the 
whole affair, and so decided to abandon 
Cilicia, informing the Turks however, 
that if they came into the province 


they must surrender their arms. The 
kind of reception the Turks gave to 
this announcement is indicated by the 
report that they have now slaughtered 
some ten thousand Armenians at the 
town of Hadjin, including the hundreds 
of orphan children who had been pro- 
tected in American orphanages. 

Adana is the chief city of Cilicia, 
and has been the seat of the French 
Government. It was also the seat of 
the atrocities of 1915. More than a 
hundred thousand Armenian refugees 
are now in Adana or the near vicinity. 
Some of them have been in exile for 
four years, while others have recently 
fled from their villages, devastated by 
the Turks and Kurds. The prospect of 
a new massacre is all the greater be- 
cause now, since the war, the Armeni- 
ans of Cilicia have fought with and for 
the French. Thus the Armenians, 
having doubled the ill will of the Turks 
against them, have been continually 
attacked by bands of marauding Kurds 
and Turks, and even under French rule 
have not been able to gather in this 
year’s crops. 

America has more agents—mission- 
ary, medical, educational—than has any 
other nation in Armenia and Cilicia. 
The American Government and people 
owe every possible protection to those 
agents and to the oppressed Armenians. 


“COLD-BLOODED MURDER” 

r ie state of Ireland goes from 
BI bad to worse. “ Paid assassins,” 
declared the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Sir Hamar Greenwood, before 
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AN OUTDOOR CLINIC IN VIENNA FOR CHILDREN AFFECTED WITH TUBERCULOSIS 


the House of Commons last week, are 
plotting to destroy life and property in 
Kingland as well as Ireland. “ Cold- 
blooded murder,” was Sir Hamar’s 
phrase to describe the killing of British 
officers in Dublin on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21. To the counter-charge of Sinn 
Feiners that the Government had mas- 
sacred ten or more civilians by firing 
indiscriminately at the crowd attending 
a football match, the Chief Secretary 
replied that Sinn Fein gunmen came to 
the game with murderous intent, that 
the inclosure was surrounded by troops 
to effect their arrest, that this force 
was fired upon from the crowd when 
the arrest was attempted, and that in 
replying to the fire the casualties re- 
sulted. The House of Commons itself 
fell under the influence of the prevail- 
ing Irish violence when it hooted down 
and more or less manhandled one of its 
own members, Joseph Devlin, an Irish 
Nationalist. Charges of governmental 
winking at “ retaliations ” continued to 
Le made and denied. 

As in industrial troubles such as the 
Seattle affair, so in Ireland, the first 
and foremost thing in the apprehension 
of fair-minded people is to restore law 
and order quickly and thoroughly. 


PRESENT-DAY VIENNA 
Spree CARL JUNKER, editor of 
_ the Vienna “ Osterreicher Rund- 
schau,” writes to The Outlook con- 
cerning conditions in Vienna. In the 
delicatessen stores and in the meat 
Duteh, 
and Danish goods in large quantities, 
and some Austrian, but there are few 
purchasers. 

The restaurauts are poorly patron- 
ized; who can afford eighty crowns 
for a meal—even though the crown is 
now worth about half a cent? The 
citizen buys for himself condensed milk, 


shops, he says, one finds Swiss, 


cheese, corned beef, herrings, and sar- 
dines, but his “ Wiener Schnitzel ” 
costs sixty crowns and more. 

Most of middle-class society is now 


in ruins—that is the outstanding fact 
of the new era. Anything that can 
be spared has been sold; clothes are 
faded and full of holes; spirits are 
crushed, courage is lost. Former offi- 
cials and officers, with the shabby re- 
mains of gold collars on their shabby 
uniforms, slink along, a newspaper 
package under the arm, or, in a long 
row, stand before some foreign bureau 
of charity and patiently wait until they 
are allowed to receive the longed-for 
gift. Officials, teachers, professors, 
physicians, surgeons, artists, authors, 
form the proletariat of to-day. For the 
day laborer earns seven hundred crowns 
a week, but, after long striving for its 
members, the Society of ViennaJ ournal- 
ists has finally won for them a minimum 
wage of fifteen hundred crowns a month. 

It is not only that the professional 
classes are suffering material want; 
spiritual want is seen in frightful de- 
gree. At the theaters stuff of lightest 
weight is played to suit the taste of the 
new rich. Books and serious pamphlets 
are not published because, as compared 
with the days before the war, the price 
of paper is sixty times as high ; printing 
costs fifteen times as much, and even 
transmittal by post twenty times as 
much. 

What is the result of all this? In 
one week, according to official statistics, 
there were 430 births and 700 deaths, 
and countless children suffer from 
tuberculosis. 

Truly Vienna has suffered from the 
war. Under the’new régime, however, 
there may be hope for its citizens, if 
they can ultimately be made to under- 
stand the reason for the catastrophe 
which has befallen them, and if, espe- 
cially, some reform in the eurreney can 
be instituted and economic reciprocity 
he re-established between Austria and 
her neighbors. An encouraging sign of 
possible recuperation is to be seen in 
the issuance of a monthly periodical, 
printed in English in Vienna, called 
* Reconstruction.” 
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A THANKSGIVING LETTER 
FROM A PARIS PADRE 
QO™ soldiers acyuired the habit of 
applying the name “ Padre ” to all 
chaplains, missionaries, and priests in 
France. One of them, the Rev. Stanley 
Ross Fisher, co-pastor of the American 
Church in the Rue de Berri, Paris, has 
sent a Thanksgiving letter from Ameri- 
cans in Paris to Americans in the 
United States. To Americans in Paris 
Thanksgiving Day is, he says, doubly 
hallowed because they link with it their 
Armistice Day celebration in memory 
of the seventy thousand young Ameri- 
can patriots whose bodies lie buried in 
French soil. 

Thousands of Americans, he affirms— 
engineers, architects, commercial sales- 
men, and whole office forees—have been 
sent over to Paris by American con- 
struction firms and other business enter- 
prises. The social and religious need of 
these persons must be added to those of 
the great body of American students in 
the Latin Quarter. Before the war there 
were some twenty-five hundred of those 
students; the number is now much 
greater, and will doubtless continually 
increase; indeed, the indications are 
that the many thousand American 
students who used to go yearly to Ger- 
many will now go to France for a long 
time to come. 

To cope with this situation the Amer- 
ican Chureh in the Rue de Berri wants 
a central site, a new chureh edifice and 
parish hall, and, in the Latin Quarter, a 
student club building. For construction 
and endowment it needs two million 
dollars. It has been encouraged to be- 
lieve that within three years various 
individuals, churches, and denomina- 
tional boards will provide that sum. 
But immediate need cannot wait for 
three-year pledges. As practically all of 
the American welfare organizations 
which did such good work during the 
war and the armistice period have been 
withdrawn from Paris, there is impera- 
tive need for an adequate meeting-place 
for American young men, and women 
offering an atmosphere not to be found 
in the theaters and restaurants. At 
least $150,000 should be immediately 
forthcoming to buy and equip a build- 
ing for social activities, and to further 
the clean, efficient, purposeful lives of 
the young Americans who are studying 
and engaging in business in Paris. For 
their sakes, and in grateful memory of 
our compatriots who died in France, 
Mr. Fisher writes his letter to beg con- 
tributions for this work. Cheeks should 
be made out to Samuel W. Thurber, 
Treasurer, and mailed to Room 805, 
14 Beacon Street. Boston. The Outlook 
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is glad to add its own plea for aid in 
this work. 


A BAHAI TEMPLE IN CHICAGO 
H™ are pictures of the temple 

which the Bahaiists hope to build 
on the shore of Lake Michigan just 
north of Chicago. George Grey Barnard 
goes so far as to call this “the first 
new conception in architecture since the 
Gothie.” 

The building was designed by Louis 
Bourgeois. It is intended to embody in 
architecture the single article in the 
Bahaiist creed, which is belief in the 
brotherhood of man. The building is 
intended to be the home of all who wish 
to worship, and in its detail symbolizes 
all the great religions of the earth. It 
is interesting to know that the archi- 
tect has gone to astronomy for his in- 
spiration, using the pure mathematical 
lines of that science as a decorative 
element instead of the vines, leaves, 
flowers, and human and animal forms 
of the past. With these lines he has 
produced the occult symbols of the nine 
great religions of the world, which are 
also represented by the nine faces of 
the temple. 

Crities have voiced their disapproval 
of the fact that the second-story but- 
tresses are placed over the doorways of 
the first story. Certainly this is a strik- 

















DECORATIVE DETAIL OF THE BAHAI TEMPLE 
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BAHAI TEMPLtr, DESIGNED BY LOUIS BOURGEOIS 


ing departure from ordinary architec- 
tural practice, but apparently the archi- 
tect has sueeeeded in convineing the 
committee of temple trustees that he 
was justified in this departure. 

The choice of the Bourgeois design 
was approved by II. Van Buren Ma- 
gonigle, President of the Architectural 
League. 


A USEFUL CITIZEN 


Jy the death of John Franklin Fort, 

) ex-Governor of New Jersey, a use- 
ful citizen passes from sight. But his 
influence should be enduring. 

Though a poor man’s son, he did not 
have to work his way through college, 
but after graduation repaid to his father 
the sums advanced for his edueation. 

He began to practice law, and sue- 
ceeded so well that he was appointed to 
a place on the District. Court bench ; 
later he became Presiding Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Essex 
County, and still later Associate Justice 
of the State Supreme Court. The most 
signal event of his judgeships was during 
his eight years’ term on the Supreme 


Court when he abolished the gambling 
in Atlantie City. The gambling forces 
were well intrenched as far as money 
was concerned—one casino alone was 
valued at $100,000. But Judge Fort’s 
decree, acecmpanied by a threat of the 
use of State troops, did the work. 

After serving for eight years in the 
Supreme Court, Judge Fort was elected 
Governor. Ile served a three-year term 
which stanls out in NewJersey historyas 
the régime of the “ new idea ” in polities. 
A progressive in deed as in word, Gov- 
ernor Fort caused much progressive 
legislation to be passed, all of which 
caused him hard contests with reaction- 
aries in his own party. Ile effected 
many reforms and improvements in gov- 
ernment, his Civil Service and Direct 
Primary Laws being the most notable 
in those directions up to that time. 

Mr. Fort began his political leader- 
ship jn 1884 by acting as delegate to 
the National Republican Convention. 
Ile showed characteristic independence: 
in favoring the nomination of Kd- 
munds, though most of the New Jersey 
delegation were for Blaine. He was 
made chairman of the important Cre- 
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dentials Committee. In 1896, again a 
delegate, he was again made chairman 
of that Committee, and, as such, made 
the Committee report which decided 
the fate of “Gas ” Addicks, of Dela- 
ware. Addicks had brought a contest- 
ing delegation to St. Louis. The chair- 
man’s denunciation was a masterpiece 
of invective, and, together with his 
speech to its leader in placing Garrett 
A. Hobart in nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, gave Governor Fort Na- 
tional rank as an orator. In 1912, having 
already shown his progressivism, he 
naturally worked for the nomination of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the success of 
the Progressive party, 

Under the present Administration 
Mr. Fort served two years as Republi- 
can member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He also acted as special envoy 
to Santo Domingo and to Haiti. 

Mr. Fort was sixty-eight years old. 
He was a tall, handsome, dignified man, 
diffusing an impression of integrity, 
with a frank mannér and hand-shake 
that any one might énvy. 


&. 
THE FREEDOM OFA CITY 


VALUABLE investigation has just 
4X been made by the “ Survey” of 
conditions in the city of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The purpose was to test the 
results of prohibition, high wages, and 
steady work in a typical American city. 
The plan was suggested by a letter 
written to the editors of the “ Survey ” 
by Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the 
United States Supreme Court. Justice 
Brandeis wrote: ‘ We shall soon have 
a year of freedom from what have been 
regarded as the main causes of misery 

unemployment, low wages, and drink. 
What have been the gains of the first 
year of this freedom? What further 
gains may be expected? What else 
must be done to make this a livable 
world ?” 

The findings of Mr. W. D. Lane and 
Mr. Bruno Lasker, of the “ Survey’s ” 
editorial staff, are set forth in the eur- 
rent issue of the “Survey” graphically, 
with maps, diagrams, and an unusually 
interesting group of photographs. The 
report is made readable by its many 
personal incidents and conversations 
with workers, their wives, and citizens 
generally. It is less statistical and more 
directly human than most reports of 
this kind. 

As to prohibition, Mr. Lane declares : 
“ Prohibition is a fact in the city... . 
The total amount [of aleohol consumed] 
is small in comparison with what it 
was. To all intents and purposes John 
Barleyeorn is dead in Grand Rapids.” 
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THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR JOHN F. FORT, OF 
NEW JERSEY 

It is estimated that there was a redue- 
tion of fifty-four per cent in the amount 
of crime in Grand Rapids in the first 
year of prohibition from the average of 
the two years immediately preceding. 
In the month before prohibition went 
into effect there were 138 cases of in- 
toxication in the police court; in the 
first month thereafter there were 9. Of 
course Grand Rapids had a start in 
this matter of prohibition over most 
American cities, for State prohibition 

legislation went into effect in 1918. 
High prices, high wages, and steady 
employment have raised the standard 
of living in Grand Rapids and have 
worked together with prohibition, the 
investigators say, to make the life of 
the average worker more comfortable 
and more enjoyable. Of course under 
such conditions*there are always some 
extravagance and folly in expenditure, 
but, as a rule, the additional wages 
have gone into sensible things and the 
amount of small house building and the 
increase of savings deposits are notable. 
It is stated that in Grand Rapids, at 
least, wages have advanced faster than 
prices, and naturally a new and higher 
level of prosperity is found among 
wage-earning families. Factory condi- 
tions and health conditions are better ; 
there are no more “blue Mondays,” 
fewer industrial accidents ; tuberculosis 
and infantile mortality have declined 
among the working people. The chief 
of police, a former barkeeper and now an 
ardent prohibitionist, wrote to “ Pussy- 
foot” Johnson in response to inquiry 
that the Grand Rapids police force has 
been reduced forty per cent as com- 
pared with what it was when liquor was 
sold, and that “‘ men who were formerly 
bums are now earning a good living 

and taking care of their families.” 
The investigators sum up moral con- 
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ditions in Grand Rapids as follows: 
“ Better times, in the first stages, have 
meant more self-indulgence. But the 
moral tone of the community is higher 
than it was ever before. While family 
discipline has somewhat relaxed as 
young people have become more than 
self-supporting, the increased earning 
capacity of girls has made for a rela- 
tionship on more equal terms between 
young folks of both sexes. Absence of 
worry has made for a general liberation 
of mental energies, as yet often idly 
employed in frivolous pursuits, but be- 
ginning to introduce into the life of 
the community a desire for finer enjoy- 
ments and spiritual emancipation.” 

The whole impression made by this 
elaborate study is that of a prosperous, 
self-respecting American city making 
the best of exceptionally good opportu- 
nities and practicing liberty without 
license. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE GUTTER 

a have made progress in 
tA city government; but just now 
they have no reason for boasting. Their 
two largest cities have recently given 
occasion for Americans of self-respect 
to feel and express shame. The Thomp- 
son régime in Chicago and the Hylan 
régime in New York, the one Repub- 
lican and the other Democratic, pro- 
vide ample evidence that Americans 
are culpably careless in selecting ad- 
ministrators of their city governments. 

A legislative committee has been in- 
vestigating the alleged building graft 
in New York City. In the course of 
the investigation a letter of Mayor 
Hylan’s was produced, and in conse- 
quence the Mayor was called as a wit- 
ness. The details of the subject are not 
of National interest ; but it is of some 
concern to all Americans that their 
Jargest city has a Mayor who can an- 
swer questions in language like this : 

“If you've got anything prove it and 
shut up... . You are not going to put 
me in a hole for polities or political 
purposes. You’re not going to 
put anything over on me. If you’ve 
got anything, produce, produce. The 
quicker the better.” 


RATTLES OR COURTS 
MARTIAL? 


Hs at Annapolis has shown its 
head again. Indeed, its head 
never seems to have been completely 
submerged, despite the fact that all the 
midshipmen now in the Academy have. 
pledged themselves to abstain from haz- 
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ing in all forms.’ Admiral Scales, Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy, has 
characterized hazing as “ an organized 
effort in defiance of discipline and the 
laws of the land.” 

Defenders of hazing have claimed 
that it promotes discipline by teaching 
the younger classmen to subject them- 
selves to authority. The tradition of 
hazing at Annapolis has been so firmly 
rooted that there are many who have 
accepted even this lame excuse as an 
adequate defense of this practice. 

We wonder whether a little ridicule 
might not be as useful in stamping out 
hazing at Annapolis as rigorous mili- 
tary discipline. Hazers are guilty of 
a real violation of law and contempt for 
personal honor, but sometimes laugh- 
ter is more effective than a portentous 
charge as a curative agent. We wonder 
what would be the effect of addressing 
the midshipmen somewhat as follows: 

“Young men, you have come here 
for training which will enable you to 
qualify as officers of the United States 
Navy. The acceptance of that training 
presupposes a willingness on your part 
to act like men. You have shown that 
you have failed to understand that 
obligation. 

“ You are not even worthy of being 
punished by court martial, for we court- 
martial only people who are mature 
enough to be responsible for their acts. 

“By adhering to practices which 
have died, or are dying, out of every 
civilian university of importance in 
America, by insisting upon a code 
which even high school boys are out- 
growing, you have shown clearly and 
distinctly that you want to be treated, 
not as men, but as children. From now 
on, every midshipman found guilty of 
hazing will be dressed in children’s 
rompers, given a rattle to play with, 
and stood in a convenient corner for an 
appropriate length of time. You will be 
treated as men just as soon as you show 
yourselves capable of acting like men.” 

How long would hazing at Annapolis 
endure such treatment ? 


THE FIRST YEAR 


\} young married couples do not 
LX suffer such a variety of vicissi- 
tudes as do Frank Craven and his bride 
in “The First Year,” but all of them 
must undergo a process of personal re- 
adjustment. Perhaps it is the wide 
familiarity with this process of human 
adjustment which keeps most of the 
spectators at this play delightedly 
nudging each other through its three 
acts of sustained humor and comedy. 
“The First Year” is called a comic 
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FRANK CRAVEN IN “THE FIRST YEAR” IN- 

QUIRES OF HIS YOUNG WIFE, ROBERTA ARNOLD, 

HOW HE CAN GET TWO SHIRT STUDS INTO 
THREE HOLES 


tragedy, and it is well classified. It is 
written by Frank Craven, who plays 
the principal part. Craven, to our 
mind, is one of the most finished come- 
dians on the American stage. He never 
indulges in slapstick, he never goes far 
beyond bounds of a perfectly normal 
and possible personality. He succeeds, 
nevertheless, in making every gesture 
and every movement count as an evoker 
of laughs and smiles. 

In the picture which accompanies this 
account Frank Craven and his stage 
bride are going through the prelim- 
inaries of preparing for a most momen- 
tous dinner party. We are sorry that 
we could not include in this picture a 
view of the colored rfaid who assisted 
in making this party the completely suc- 
cessful failure which it was. But Craven 
and his whole supporting company have, 
in the words of real estate advertise- 
ments, “to be seen to be appreciated.” 


PORTRAITS OF CHRIST 


| eee the beginning the Art Di- 
vision of the New York City 
Public Library has tried to satisfy 
popular interest in Bible pictures. 
These are to be found both in illus- 
trated books and in separate prints, 
and have been arranged and classified 
so that a request for illustrations of 
any given Bible scene or portrait could 
be answered, not only promptly, but to 
a considerable degree, fully. The result 
has been that a singularly useful col- 
lection of pictures (especially of the 
Saviour) has been formed. It is supple- 
mented by classified card catalogue titles 
referring to plates in books or prints in 
portfolios which may be shelved apart 
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from this particular Bible collec. 
tion. The collection has now, throug): 
the generosity of John Powell Lenox, 
of Oak Park, Illinois, received severa! 
thousand pictures dealing entirely wit} 
the life of Christ, the result of a quarter 
of a century of collecting by Mr. Lenox. 
These pictures are mounted in fifteen 
volumes, and should command the atten- 
tion of art lovers and Bible students 
everywhere. They cover the develop- 
ment of the portraiture of Christ from 
early representations in the catacombs 
of Rome, through the Middle Ages 


and the Renaissance, to modern times. 


KNUT HAMSUN 


LFRED BERNHARD NOBEL, a 

Swede, and the inventor of dyna- 
mite, left his great fortune in trust for 
the establishment of five annual prizes. 
Interest on the property has made each 
prize worth about forty thousand dol- 
lars. Three of the prizes were founded 
for excellence in physics, chemistry, and 
medicine. Another was destined for the 
person or society that during the year 
preceding the award had rendered the 
greatest service in the furtherance of 
internatioual brotherhood. Another was 
to be given to the person who had _pro- 
duced the most remarkable work of an 
idealistic character in the world of 
letters. } 

Peculiar interest has always attached 
to the award of the literature prize. 
Among those who have won it have 
been the poets Sully-Prudhomme, Mis- 
tral, Echegaray, Carducci, Maeter- 
linck, Hauptmann, and Tagore; the 
novelists Bjornson, Sienkiewicz, Kip- 
ling, Heyse, and Selma Lagerlof; the 
historian Mommsen and the _philoso- 
pher Eucken. 

This year the prize goes to the Nor- 
wegian novelist, Knut Hamsun. He has 
been called the most distinguished liv- 
ing writer of imaginative prose in any 
Scandinavian country ; indeed, it has 
been prophesied by no less a critic than 
Georg Brandes that Hamsun’s name 
will rank with Ibsen’s and Strindberg’s. 

Here in America we know little of 
Hamsun’s work, although his novel 
“Sult” (“Hunger”) was translated 
into English two decades ago, and 
his “Shallow Soil” appeared a dozen 
years later, while his “ Growth of the 
Soil” was published some months since. 
There is no question, however, as to 
the high rank of these and Hamsun’s 
other romances. 

What may be more remarkable to 
American readers is the fact that Ham- 
sun (the son of a tailor and poverty- 
stricken) once came to this country to 
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earn his living, and tried to be astreet- 
car conductor in Chicago. It is under- 
stood that he was not a success in this 
capacity. Then he lectured on literature 
in Minneapolis. Then he went before 
the mast on a Newfoundland fisliing- 
boat. And then he wrote his first great 
novel, “Sult” (1888). From that mo- 
ment his reputation was made, and he 
published book after book until there is 
now a goodly array of them. They have 
been translated into many languages. 


A NATION UPSET BY 
A MONKEY 


\X THATEVER excuses may be 
made for the Greeks, the fact 
remains that they have allowed 

their greatest statesman to be exiled, 

their Government to fall into the hands 
of very ordinary politicians, and their 
country’s honor and interests to be the 
possession and plaything of people who 
have forfeited all right to confidence. 

Having profited enormously by the 

victory which others won over Ger- 

many, the Greeks turn their country 
over to the friends of the Germans. 

Having, by the aid of the Entente, 

escaped from the rule of the Turk, the 

Greeks give the keys of their Kingdom 

to men who backed the Turk’s ally. 

And the Greeks gain nothing in dignity 

from the fact that they have allowed 

their nation to be upset because their 

King Alexander was killed by a 

monkey bite. 

For centuries Greece was a province 
of Turkey. The former center and soul 
of European civilization was the camp- 
ing ground of a horde of Asiatie para- 
sites. Then came the deliverance of 
Greece. In 1830, with the aid of France, 
backed by England and Russia, Greece 
won her independence. 

At first a little feeble country, of a 
people of rather low repute, Greece grew 
mightily in power and esteem under the 
statesmanship of Eleutherios Venizelos. 
It was. he who, more than any other 
man, wrote her Constitution. He re- 
formed the administration of justice, 
reorganized finances and the army, 
procured the passage of laws improving 
agricultural and sanitary conditions, 
secured workmen’s insurance, and pro- 
hibited child labor. As to his foreign 
policy, he sueceeded in doing what no 
one had been able to do—he formed 
and maintained a Balkan league, con- 
sisting of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Montenegro; it successfully withstood 
the Turk in the war of 1912 and took 
from him most of his territory in Eu- 
rope. In 1913, to cheek the inordinate 
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ambition of Bulgaria, Venizelos formed 
a new league consisting of Greece, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania, and 
this was no less efficient and trium. 
phant. In 1914, at the outbreak of the 
World War, he reminded his country 
of the treaty concluded with Serbia 
two years before, to stand by that country 
in case of attack. He was equally insist- 
ent on grasping the unique opportunity 
for Greece to settle her remaining 
quarrels with Turkey by allying herself 
with the Entente Powers, of whom 
Serbia was herself now an ally. He 
knew beforehand that Turkey would 
ultimately become Germany’s ally and 
that Bulgaria’s neutrality was for sale 
to the highest bidder. But King Con- 
stantine blocked Venizelos at every 
turn, and compelled him to remain out 
of office for two years. Then Venizelos 
boldly established his own Government. 
The immediate result was the ejection 
of Constantine, and the ultimate re- 
sult the doubling of Greece both in 
area and population. Venizelos had 
won for Greece Crete and half of Mace- 
donia ; he now won Thrace, the Smyrna 
region of Asia Minor, and the Avgean 
Islands. When Venizelos began his 
public career, Turkey was overlord of 
his native Crete. He has lived to redtice 
Turkey to a mere army of refugees ; 
he has even brought Greece within 
sight of her century-old ambition— 
again to occupy Constantinople. 

All this Venizelos accomplished with 
the aid of France and Great Britain. 
The fact that these achievements were 
in accord with the interests of these two- 
great free nations, and contrary to the 


interests of their enemies, does not lessen 


Greece’s obligation to her helpers. 
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It was a part of Greece’s good fortune 
that her progress was in line with the 
safety and welfare of free nations 
throughout the world. 

And now, in spite of this history, the 
Greeks have turned out Venizelos, made 
it dangerous for him to live in his own 
country, and have made almost inevi- 
table the recall of Constantine. 

On November 8 the Greek voters 
elected members for the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Bulé, or Greek Parlia- 
ment. They elected an overwhelming 
majority of Deputies opposed to Veni- 
zelos and supporting the ex-King. The 
majority was about two to one. 

When this result was verified, Ad- 
miral Kounduriottis, the Regent, sent 
for George Rhallis, a former Premier, 
eighty years old, to whom he intrusted 
the formation of a new Ministry. A 
Rhallis Ministry, immediately formed, 
thereupon named Queen Olga, mother 
of ex-IXing Constantine, as Regent. She, 
in her tnrn, issued a proclamation to 
the Government and the courts to act 
in the name of Constantine. 

Venizelos’s defeat is in part a conse- 
quence of his services, and in part 
a consequence of his failure to keep 
in close contact with his people. He 
has brought territory and prestige to 
Greece; but in doing so he has been 
absent from his country. His absorp- 
tion in Greece’s foreign affairs has led 
to alienation from his fellow-country- 
men. In ability he has been a mountain 
in a plain of commonplaceness ; but the 
people have felt far away from the 
mountain and comparatively near to 
the plain. So they have lost the great 
statesman and have now the services 
of the commonplace Rhallis, the new 
Premier. 

The success of Constantine’s adher- 
ents is due, however, not merely to 
Venizelos’s absence and absorption in 
foreign policies, but to conditions of 
which the Constantinists have taken 
advantage. The Greeks, like other peo- 
ples, are war weary. Why, ask the 
anti. Venizelists, should Greek lives and 
treasure be sacrificed in the protracted 
wars sure to come, merely to feed the 
appetites of Great Britain and France ? 
Why, they ask, is not the army de- 
mobilized and the farmer boys of Thes- 
saly brought back home? Why are 
the young men still in Thrace and Asia 
Minor when they are needed to har- 
vest the crops at home? The shopkeep- 
ers in Athens have, moreover, been 
irritated because they have lost the 
trade they had when Constantine and 
his family and all the Court spent 
their money freely in festivities. Some 
Greeks have resented the fact that 
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Venizelos declined to sanction the pro- 
posed transformation of the new Cham- 
ber of. Deputies into a Constituent 
Assembly to decide whether Constan- 
tine should be recalled or not. Many 
Greeks feel that decrees issued during 
the recess of the Bulé were autocratic 
and subversive of the popular will. 

Thus during the absence of Veni- 
zelos, and using against him the ad- 
vantage of various forms of popular 
discontent, there has continued a subtle 
propaganda put out by Constantine 
and his adherents in Switzerland. The 
following excerpts will give an idea of 
this propaganda: 

King Constantine was dethroned 
against the will of ninety per cent of 
the Hellenic people. Had he given 
the word they would have fought the 
whole world to retain him. But he is 
too patriotic, too good a Greek. Not his 
throne, but his people, was his first 
care... . 

President Wilson has said: “ No 
peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. .. .” No Greek could 
have worded his own dreams for the 
rehabilitation of his country more 
effectively than these striking words 
of the great President. 


So the Greeks, like some other peo- 
ples in these days, have been lured 
away from real progress and stable 
liberty by those who give lip-service to 
idealism, but are either disingenuous 
or mentally confused. 

The Greeks, by their recent vote, 
have given every free nation a warning 
that they are not to be trusted. 


+“ NOTHING MATTERS” 
|: there is one type of mind that 


annoys me more than another,” the 

Young-Old Philosopher was say- 
ing, “it is that which states consis- 
tently that ‘nothing matters,’ that ‘ all 
is well,’ and ‘what difference will it 
make a hundred years from now” In 
war time this was the same gleeful and 
placid person who contended that the 
Hun invasion amounted to nothing at 
all. 

* | recall a certain artistic friend of 
mine who was at heart a violent pacifist 
(by the way, why are most pacifists vio- 
lent?) ; but he never would admit it. 
He knew that would make for unpopu- 
larity ; and if there was one thing he 
dreaded and steered clear of, it was the 
chance of becoming unpopular. For his 
bread and butter depended upon the 
number of people he could induce to sit 
for a portrait. He hadn't a single 
honest conviction, except that it was 
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dangerous to let his real state of mind 
become too widely known—if known at 
all. 

“| was talking to him one afternoon 
at the elub, and he contended that it 
was foolish to worry about the mess 
the world was in; for it would come out 


all right. It always had. You couldn’t 
keep the nations from progress; and 
wasn’t it absurd to take seriously these 
murders of archdukes, for it was all in 
the day’s work, and life was queer, and 
people were queerer —particularly those 
who were concerned over such piffling 
matters. But his pictures, ‘now—why 
didn’t the world think he was a great 
artist, he’d like to know? 

“Then it was that 1 reminded him 
that ‘ nothing mattered ’"—not even the 
abhorrent fact that he was perhaps 
born to blush unseen ; and you should 
have caught a glimpse of his face. 

“* Artis different,art matters a great 
deal,’ he had the lack of humor to 
state. 

“* But why art more than murder, 
particularly if the murder is artistically 
conceived and carried out ?’ I inquired, 
falling into his foolish vein. 

“You see, it all depends upon what 
we hit as to whether or not anything 
matters. I suppose my friend (though 
I really hesitate to call him that, he 
pains me so) would think it nothing if 
a baby were abandoned on a doorstep. 
But if his portrait of a baby were 
wrecked in a fire—ah! then his eyes 
would flash, his blood would boil! For 
art is more important than life ! 

“ As if the real kind of living were 
not an art! For we who are inarticulate 
are all potential artists with words— 
all seekers after that divine something 
of which we hope to become a part. 

“Things matter very much indeed. 
We are placed in this world to fight 
some sort of battle every moment. We 
fight for our education, for our families, 
for our very existence. It is only in 
sleep that we receive that anodyne 
which banishes our struggle and our 
pain. We can beautify the struggle 
itself by entering it in the right spirit. 
That is why a brave soldier who dies 
gladly for a cause which he feels to be 
just is glorious. He has not wished to 
fight ; he has not eared to be part of a 
conflict that devastates the world : but 
if the call comes in the high name of 
humanity he answers it. 

“ Yes, things do matter very much, 
as I said. It matters to me, for instance, 
that any one can feel, as my artist ac- 
quaintance does, that nothing matters 
at all. What is the matter with him ? 
Or doesn’t that matter?” And he 
smiled. 


1 December 


WANTED—HEAT; ALSO 
LIGHT 


HE coal consumer is clamoring 

for heat to protect him from the 

winter’s cold. Perhaps light in 
the way of knowledge about coal pro- 
duction and distribution would help his 
heat problem. An article elsewhere in 
this issue throws the kind of light 
that is needed on the conditions of life 
and work at the mines, Its writer, Mr. 
John A. Wetzel, some years ago spent 
his vacation as a student in loading coal 
in a bituminous mine. The experience 
gave him the right material to tell 
us how the miner works, lives, and 
thinks. It also impressed him with 
moderate and fair-minded views as to 
the industrial questions that are in- 
volved. 

Just now the anthracite problem is 
acute—how to get the coal into the bin, 
how to avoid the recurrent danger of a 
coal famine, how to prevent coal profit- 
eering. The light that might solve 
these questions should come from a 
thorough investigation by the Govern- 
ment through the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or a special Congressional com-- 
mittee—one or all. The plain people 
want a plain statement of the reasons 
why they should be harried with threats 
of coal famine, forced to beg as a favor 
for a half ton here and a ton there, 
made to pay prices half again as large 
as in the stress of war time, while they 
read that the same coal is sold at $20 
and $15 a ton by different retailers in the 
same city..In Union County, New Jersey, 
the County School Superintendent, Mr. 
A. L. Johnson, made a canvass or survey 
through the schools and reported to 
the Washington authorities that 3,500 
families in that county were in immedi- 
ate need of coal to burn. From New 
York City, Mr. E. J. O’Malley, Com- 
missioner of Markets, telegraphed to 
President Wilson : “ There should be a 
crusade of reform waged by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, aided by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, against the coal- 
carrying railroads, the manipulators of 
the wholesale coal trade, and the mine 
operators.” 

It is not necessary to take an alarmist 
view in order to urge that the methods 
of handling the fuel that saves us from 
suffering and wards off illness should 
be brought out into the open. We 
have had a fair and mild November: 
coal is now being rushed to localities 
where there is a shortage; very prob- 
ably, but not certainly, December will 
see normal conditions in the anthracite 
supply. But, all the same, the coal con- 
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sumer—Mr. Everybody, that is—has a 
right to know whether this sort of 
thing is accidental or necessary, whether 
it is the act of God or the act of a 
profiteer, whether itis unforeseeable and 
unpreventable, or planned and mer- 
cenary. ‘ 

People who have had coal orders on 
retailers’ books for months in vain are 
asking for light on the relations between 
wholesalers and retailers, whether there 
is restriction in the retail trade’s buy- 
ing from other than prescribed sources, 
whether there are adequate storage 
facilities for coal at the mines and in 
large distributing centers. As to the 
last, we note that one of the reasons for 
shortage found by a New York com- 
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mittee of investigation made up of 
real estate men and Board of Health 


. officers was the lack of “ all-season deliv- 


eries,”’ and, the committee adds, “ the 
purchase of coal at mines by speculators 
and middlemen who sell a car over and 
over again before it reaches the con- 
sumers.” QOn this point, too, read what 
Mr. Wetzel says in his article in this 
issue, to the effect that even soft coal 
may safely be stored under proper pre- 
cautions; certainly hard coal can be 
stored safely, without loss, and at small 
cost. Note also Mr. Wetzel’s statement 
as to the miners’ agitation for steady 
employment ‘and the novel suggestion 
made to him by a working miner 
that the Government should own and 
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run one experimental coal mine so as 
to learn what the business is really 
like. Making all allowance for hin- 
drance in transporting coal because of 
strikes and car shortage, there seems 
to be a general belief that the anthra- 
cite industry avoids summer carrying 
and storing of coal because it finds the 
other plan (entailing rumors of short- 
age, lifting of prices, and a rush of 
coal at the last minute) more profitable. 

There is a strong feeling against 
Governmental fixing of prices or inter- 
ference with normal trade methods. 
The way to keep agitators from de- 
manding such things is to show citizen- 
consumers that they are being treated 
fairly. 


THE PARTY PLATFORM—ITS PRESENT FUNCTION 


O what extent does a platform 
survive election day? Has it the 
value and enforceability of a cov- 

enant? If so, by whom can the rights 
of the electorate be asserted ? 

Our political history leaves these 
questions still open. 

Thus Mr. Wilson, the political comet 
of 1912, was elected upon a platform 
containing the following frankly elastic 
and adjustable plank : 

“We demand a reduction in the 
number of wseless offices”! (sic.). 

The figures are not at hand, but the 
number is said to have been increased 
by over 100,000, and the office furniture 
of administrative Washington—spur- 
marked during the war—accommodates 
an appalling number of “studies in 
still life,” available for the pen or 
brush of the Allied Artists of America. 

This merely illustrates the point that 
planks are jettisoned by some parties. 

The election of a party candidate on 
an agreed platform constitutes the peo- 
ple’s acceptance of his pledges, and it 
becomes the duty of the Congress, which 
represents such people, as against the 
other party to the covenant, the elected 
President, or in co-operation with him, 
to enforce the terms of the agreement. 

This warrants a brief review of the 
agreement asto our National programme 
for the near future, so overwhelmingly 
entered into on November 2. It has 
positive clauses. Thus: 

l. To uphold our Constitutional 
scheme of government, and its guaran- 
ties of eivil, political, and religious 
hherty. 

This pledge every Republican Ad- 
ministration since Lincoln has kept, 
and the new Administration can be 
trusted to protect our citizens at home 
inc abroad, missionaries or merchants, 
travelers or refugees. 
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2. Preparedness for defense. 

The Republican record on this issue 
is satisfactory. Mr. Hughes was its 
standard-bearer in 1916 on this very 
point, and many of its most distinguished 
members, later on, sank political con- 
siderations in their patriotic efforts to 
cure the evils resulting from the con- 
trary Democratic attitude of 1912-17. 

3. Hurly and systematic return to a 
peace-time basis. 

The party is pledged to put an end 
to the persistent clinging to and asser- 
tion of war-time executive autocratic 
powers. 

It is pledged by its platform, and 
more unequivocally even by its candi- 
date’s speech of acceptance, to “ formal 
and effective peace as quickly as a 
Republican Congress can pass its dec- 
laration for a Republican Executive to 
sign.” 

The formal pledges (which appear 
in the Campaign Text-Book at page 67 
et seq.) are explicit : 

To end executive autocracy. 

To end our present humiliating for- 
eign policy based upon no principle or 
definite conception of our Nation’s 
rights or obligations. 

Friendly and firm Mexican policy. 

Help to Armenia in proper ways. 

An international association to pre- 
serve the peace of the world without 
compromising our National independ- 
ence ; but, on the other hand, expressly 
recognizing our peculiar constitutional 
organization, and the rights of our 
country which it possesses as “ against 
all the world.” 

Continuity of Republican activity 
in readjustment to peace conditions. 

This brings us to the legislative pro- 
gramme outlined in the platform, cov- 
ering budgets, taxation, reorganization 
of the departments, banking, regulation 


of industry and commerce, ete. Upon 
these matters we must be content to 
leave the working out to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It is their 
business. They are chosen because the 
people believe they know what their 
constituents desire and need, and until 
they actually convene it is idle to 
preach and advise and admonish. 

The extent to which the present 
Congress can anticipate performance in 
part of the pledges made is limited by 
the veto power of an adversary Execu- 
tive. 

There are non-contentious subjects of 
legislation, such as revision of our im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the 
treatment of anarchie aliens, the con- 
servation of National resources, the 
improvement of our means of commu- 
nication, reclamation, civil service, and 
immediate restoration to efficiency of 
the postal service, the granting of 
those equal rights to women in in- 
dustry that are a corollary to their 
right of ‘suffrage—these it is hardly 
conceivable would, if dealt with by im- 
mediate legislation, excite the antag- 
onism of the present Executive. 

We have as guaranties the prior 
record of Republican National Admin- 
istration, the effect on the Congres- 
sional mind of the colossal popular 
vote, insuring an unusual degree of the 
feeling of accountability; but, above 
all, we have the character of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President-elect and 
their joint determination to restore 
representative government. 

There will be substituted the judg- 
ment of men for the arbitrary decis- 
ions of one man. Advisers will advise 
and will be consulted. The Congress, 


_ through the Vice-President, will be, we 


are promised, in touch with the Cabinet 
and the President. (a ira! 
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A REPUBLICAN ACTIVITY OF WHICH GROVER CLEVELAND WOULD HAVE APPROVED 


Mr. Harding is seen fishing for tarpon at Point Isabel, ‘l'exas, where he and Mrs. Harding have been enjoying a brief vacation 

















Internatioual 
A REALISTIC REPRODUCTION OF THE BATTLE OF SOISSONS 
The First Division, which took part in the great Battle of Soissons, gave at Camp Dix on Armistice Day a representation 
of the battle. More than two thousand veterans and General Pershing witnesse | the spectacle 
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LEN SMALL, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF ILLINOIS, AND 
NATHAN L. MILLER, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF 


MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY 
NEW YORK 


Standing, left to right ; Captain Inglish and Mrs. Inglish, daughter of the 
Governor-elect ; Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Small, son and daughter-in-law ; and 
Budd Small. Seated : Governor-elect Small and Mrs. Small holding their 

grandchildren Burrell and Len, children of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Small 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT MILLER’S FAMILY—MRS. MILLER AND HER SEVEN DAUGHTERS 
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HIS is a day when it is perilous 
to let other people do our think- 
ing for us. To avoid forming 
one’s Own opinion proves in the end as 
risky as it was to evade the draft. 
Among the many new ideas that assail 
us no body of present-day doctrine 
attracts our attention more insistently 
than psychic research. It invades us 
from the lecture platform and from 
hook lists that a decade ago would 
have seemed unbelievable. Serious pub- 
lishers present a post-mortem Shake- 
speare and Mark Twain. Writers whose 
sanity we had thought unimpeachable 
fill pages of popular magazines with 
spiritist experiences. Ouija consumes 
hours of attention. One’s closest friends 
engage in automatic writing. No open- 
minded person can fail to be amazed by 
some of the phenomena indisputably 
proved. And yet what does one really 
think about it all? What is the precise 
import for one’s own brain and soul of 
the New Revelation ? 

The subject is so challenging that 
we dare not leave it nebulous. If the 
dead are speaking to us, then it is our 
business to know how the fact should 
influence us. We might expect to be 
revolted or frightened or inspired, but 
to be indifferent would need explana- 
tion. It is well also that each of us 
should clarify his attitude as unemo- 
tionally as possible. If spiritism has a 
vital message, that message should be 
as imperative when we are happy as 
when we are bewildered by grief.: We 
should study the matter when our heads 
are coolest, and should at all other 
moments abide by decisions reached 
thus quietly. Otherwise we might be 
like Saul, who, having “ put away those 
that had familiar spirits, and the wiz- 
ards, out of the land,” still, when the 
Philistines threatened his security, had 
recourse to a witch—to receive, as it 
happened, cold comfort. 

This being forced, each of us, to 
puzzle his own way out through the 
many tormenting problems of to-day 
makes us humble enough in regard to 
our conclusions, as being frankly per- 
sonal, and yet this sincere self-doubt 
may be the beginning of wisdom, for if 
we each look deep enough into our 
own souls and report candidly enough 
what we see there we may discover 
that our personal reactions are far 
more general than we dreamed. If I, 
as an individual, struggle to formulate 
for myself my own answers to the 
questions, “What does psychic re- 
search mean for me? Precisely what 
assistance in vision or in energy does 
it give me for daily living?” I may 
perhaps discover that I am but one of 
many people who, after due examina- 
tion, find themselves quietly closing 
away this new book of the dead in 
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obedience to some profound instinct of 
revulsion. 

Instinets are curious things. Human 
instinets are as blind and as coercive 
as those of any planted seed. In fact, 
considering that we know as little about 
our mundane existence as a grain of 
wheat knows of its own chemistry, it 
hardly seems necessary to encroach 
upon our post-mundane adventure in 
order to find exploration worthy of our 
mettle. Our proudest reasoning proc- 
esses amount to little more than the 
effort to explain impulses as yet too 
mysterious for our understanding. In 
general, we observe that the most pow- 
erful instincts are those that resist any 
menace to our due development. It is 
perhaps in accordance with some deep 
evolutional design that throughout all 
ages there has existed a deep repug- 
nance toward the occult. It may be 
for the survival and the preservation 
of faculties won by the race at tragic 
cost that popular opinion has always 
relegated dealings with disembodied 
spirits to the misty area of black art 
an@ of all practices forbidden to the 
wholesome-minded. The charges of 
psychic students that other people dis- 
miss their claims with mere scoffing are 
justified, and yet there may be a funda- 
mental rightness in this unreasoned 
aversion. 

The instinct against all psychic con- 
cerns is with many of us so keen that 
it needs perhaps examination and de- 
scription before one attempts to explain 
and justify it by reason. Any study of 
intuition is necessarily introspective and 
personal, and yet when I put into words 
my own intuitions in regard to spiritism 
I trust that | may be expressing the 
sensations of many other people in this 
humble attempt to clarify to my own 
intelligence and vindicate to my own con- 
science my attitude toward the psychic. 

Within these last years, when play- 

‘ing with the occult has become so 
popular a pastime, most of us have 
made some experiments with the séance, 
automatic writing, table-moving, and 
ouija. For myself it is ouija that causes 
my sense of trifling with forbidden 
things to become acute. It is the equivo- 
eal point of view with which we toy 
with that little wooden triangle that 
does harm. The insincerity of our 
attitude is an affront to that self-reli- 
ance both of brain and of soul which 
we have toiled so painfully to attain. 
We half laugh, we half believe. We 
are subject to a childish, creepy sensa- 
tion that possibly some post-mundane 
agency controls our fingers. We lightly 
appeal, “* Come, spirits, talk to us,” and 
yet, deep within, we are shamed by the 
realization that, if the air of the room 
were actually peopled by the august 
dead, how hideously flippant of us to 
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address them so carelessly. I feel after 
an hour with ouija as I should if I ha 
chewed gum at “ Parsifal ”—not that 
I should have vulgarized “ Parsifal,” 
but myself. ; 

The evolution of the brute into the 
man is not so much a cold scientific fact 
as a vivid and constant personal experi- 
ence. Instinectively we know when we 
revert. Each of us realizes that his 
mentality and his morality are forces 
none too dependable in our blind strug- 
gle upward. Assuredly when our brains 
are tackling some live problem in the 
laboratory or the library or the Stock 
Exchange we are conscious of the exhil- 
aration of a mental effort ; by contrast. 
does not each of us feel shamed by some 
subtle mental enervation when he plays 
with the ouija board? That one is not 
quite so sure-headed a person as before ; 
is not that the sensation of each of us, 
if we are quite honest ? To approach 
spiritism either in the mood of sincere 
superstition or of sincere science may 
not prove injurious to mentality, but 
the usual half-hearted admixture of both 
is an insult to the intellect. Surely, at 
its best human intelligence is still too 
flimsy a dependence for us to risk any 
retrogression. 

The instinct that would protect the 
brain from the curious disintegration 
caused by the psychic is matched by 
that other still deeper instinct that 
warns against application to spirits for 
spiritual aid. I am surely not alone in 
experiencing an intuitive objection to 
going to ghosts for assistance in trouble. 
If at some moment of stress I deliber- 
ately sat down, and, holding a pencil 
loosely in my fingers, according to di- 
rection, appealed to some unknown, 
unbodied spirit to write out solutions 
for my problems and directions for my 
conduct, I feel that I should become 
by. that act a smaller human being, 
that I should be voluntarily following 
the road to shrinkage. When, by hav. 
ing recourse to the dead for aid either 
intellectual or spiritual, [ evade my 
responsibility to be a person, I feel that 
[have carelessly desecrated some shrine 
so deeply hidden within me that I do 
not discover it except when I violate it. 
Some potent intuition, rather than mere 
logic, testifies that the only spirit with 
whom the earth-bound may safely speak 
is that prisoned within our own flesh— 
surely thus prisoned for some purpose 
—to whose dignity we give scant rever- 
ence. When we call upon the dead to 
help us in our earthly struggle, we are 
false to our own high destiny of bat- 
tling bravely in the dark. Human indi- 
viduality has been a force evolved so 
toilsomely from nothingness that we 
might naturally expect every instinct 
we possess to resist any reversion. | 
our personality is to survive in this 
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world, not to mention another, it is nee- 
essary that we depend not on ghosts, 
Init on ourselves. 

It would be superficial and evasive 
to dismiss one’s mental obligation to 
the subject of the psychic by merely 
saying that our brains are more virile 
if we let it entirely alone. No thinking 
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person can deny that psychic research 
is a legitimate branch of science; the 
view here presented is merely that the 
conclusions drawn from its phenomena 
may not be what is claimed, and that 
even if all spiritist contentions were 
valid, the effect of them on huinan 
mentality and on human spirituality 
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would be totally different from the 
results supposed. Not only the instinct 
that resists but the intelligence that 
dissects spiritism testifies that even if 
intercourse with the dead were estab- 
lished beyond all argument, still— 

“In life we were not greater men, nor 

bolder men in death.” 
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E farm women are grateful for 

the attention now being given 

us and for the untiring efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
seek out just what is the real condition 
of farm homes. But somehow we feel 
that the emphasis is being wrongly 
placed; that mere questionnaires and 
statistics cannot half tell the story of 
how we live or what we think. House 
conditions on the farm are different 
from those in cities, and always will 
be. But we think that women are not 
essentially different whether they live 
in the city or on a farm. 

For instance, the Government survey 
of farm homes conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its exten- 
sion work shows that the average 
farmer’s wife rises at five in the morn- 
ing, but it fails to say that she also 
goes to rest at 8:30 or 9 in the 
evening, thus assuring her the needed 
hours of sleep—and sleep it is after a 
full day’s work. But why emphasize 
0AM? Is there anything really harm- 
ful in working in the early hours of the 
day ? Rather there is keen enjoyment 
of the beauty of the early morning when 
one is rested. Why should the farm 
Woman adopt the rising hours of the city 
if earlier hours are more suited to her 
work ? 


The average working day is given as 
ten hours in winter and thirteen hours 
in summer, which surely, we all agree, is 
too long. Yet the emphasis should be 
placed upon taking time in the middle 
of the day for relaxation and recreation 
instead of suggesting later rising. One 
thing may be said of the long hours of 
work done on a farm: that the activities 
are sO numerous: and so varied that 
there is some rest in its variations. 

An average of fifty-six per cent do 
some work in gardens, which may mean 
anything from planting and cultivating 
the entire crop to merely picking peas. 
What percentage of city women with 
gardens do not work in them ? 

Farm women, yes—* twenty-four per 
cent actually help in the fields with 
farm work during an average of 7.6 
weeks a year.” In this community such 
work means driving a team during hay- 
ing, or in the fall helping to pick up 
potatoes— surely not very arduous labor 
if one has the time. Farm women who 
do much hard field work are foreign- 
born women who have not yet come to 
our standard of living, and whose foreign 
city sisters are washing, keeping board- 
ers, or working in factories. 

Kighty-one per cent, we are told, have 
charge of the poultry raising. They 
raise poultry not for the pin-money 


in it, but because they enjoy it. That 
is one of the most interesting oecupa- 
tions on the farm. 

In referring to the lighting of farm 
homes and the use of electric power, it 
is stated that “seventy-nine per cent of 
the women cling to the old-fashioned 
lamps of wick and smoke, despite the 
fact that farm lighting systems are now 
available anywhere.” Let us for a 
minute consider what available means. 
In this locality a very good lighting sys- 
tem may be installed for #800. We 
will take the interest on the investment 
at 6 per cent, which is #48 a year. 
Depreciation, we will say, 5 per cent 
each year, which adds another #40. 
Then we must add some for running 
cost and upkeep, which easily will bring 
the cost of lighting to about #100 a year. 
Which does not take into account the 
farmer’s time in the work of caring 
for it. 

Is not that slightly out of propor- 
tion to pay for lights? Power can be 
very effectively supplied by gasoline 
engines and many portable mantle lights 
have proved satisfactory for use on the 
average farm. Electricity as yet belongs 
to the city, where it can be maintained 
by the municipality at reasonable rates. 

One great need on every farm is a 
complete bathroom, for no occupation is 
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dirtier during the summer and with the 
caring of stock. Yet it shows little 
realization of farm conditions to urge it 
lightly on every farm. In these North- 
ern States consideration must be taken 
of deep freezing, the need of well- 
constructed septic tanks, and much 
installation of plumbing in most farm- 
houses. In many farmhouses, as they 
are now built, the bathroom would be 
more a source of work and care than of 
benefit. It requires more water than is 
available in most houses, and its con- 
struction has not yet been studied out 
to meet farm conditions. 

Ninety-two per cent of homes do a 
large part of their own sewing. Notice 
that no comment is made upon this as 
a means of shortening the hours of the 
poor farm women. Indeed, the report 
goes on to say that the “ home demon- 
stration agents have aided in the making 
and remodeling of thirty thousand gar- 
ments.” Horrors! It makes one blush 
to think of it. Farm women have too 
few new clothes as it is. We should not 
be urged to make over old garments or 
even make new clothing, but rather be 
shown the advisability of purchasing 
well-made ready-to-wear garments. The 
clothes question is indeed a large prob- 
lem to the farm wife, for the sheer 
clothes worn in the city are not suitable 
for farm wear, and yet iarm women do 
not wish to dress conspicuously differ- 
ent. If home garment-making is advisa- 
ble, let it be done by city women. 

Very kindly and painstakingly the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
demonstrating to us the processes of 
canning fruits and vegetables. Does 
that sound like shortening the farm 
women’s hours? For years farmers’ 
wives have been spending long, hot 
hours canning the surplus from the 
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“The Last to be Fed and the 
First to Starve ’’—this is the 
way a farmer characterized city 
people. He was talking with 
J. Madison Gathany. What he 
said shows the interest people in 
the cities have in the plight of 
the farmer. Mr. Gathany in his 
article tells of the effort of large 
food speculators to suppress the 
Government crop reports, and 
of the insidious attacks upon the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. The ar- 
ticle will appear in the next issue. 











orchard and garden, but it would seem 
better to urge the storage of root crops 
for winter vegetables and the utilizing of 
the surplus of such vegetables as peas, 
beans, and corn in feeding stock and 
poultry. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
the Department of Agriculture, in ad- 
vocating sending cream to creameries 
rather than churning butter at home, 
urged it primarily, not to spare women 
the extra work, but to save butter-fat 
by better methods. 

Speaking of automobiles, sixty-two 
per cent of the farms use them. But in 
looking at the map showing the counties 
covered by the survey we wonder why 
the great, prosperous agricultural State 
of Kansas was scarcely touched by the 
survey. Kansas farmers have more auto- 
mobiles than any other State, which 
would materially bring up the average. 

No; cold statistics cannot give the 
impression of our life or what it means 
to us. Although work on a farm is hard 
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for women, yet we most of us enjoy 
the variety of work, have a vision of 
what we would like our farm to be, an«| 
consider that we are in business par-- 
nership with our husbands as no other 
class of women are. We may not have 
as much “higher life,” but it is deepe «. 
We like the farm for our children- - 
and some of us have children, questioii- 
naires to the contrary notwithstandin :. 
(By the way, what is the average size of 
the city family ?) 

Our children can romp and play over 
meadow, field, and wood lot; they find 
no end to the games in big barns, 
strawstacks, and the creek. They learn 
birds, flowers, trees, and field crops «s 
naturally as learning to talk. What can 
compare with the interest to children in 
such special farm work as threshing, 
silo filling, wood buzzing, and sugar 
making? Besides, farm children have 
all the indoor games, the toys, books, 
and dolls of other children. 

Whether we have a bathroom, elec- 
trie lights, or aluminum cooking ware 
are individual problems. Roads, schools, 
and the mail are of National concern. 
What we farm women would like would 
be improved mail servicé, for, in spite 
of current belief, rural mail routing is 
very poorly planned, and on many days 
of snow, of rain, or of mud we do not get 
our mail. We would like better roads so 
that we could go back and forth quicker 
when we take our eggs to market or 
our cream to the creamery. But most 
of all we want better—far, far better— 
schools, in order that our children may 
have the best advantages in education 
that are available anywhere ; that they 
may grow up to be well-educated, think- 
ing, loyal American citizens, whether 
they choose to live in the city or in the 
country. 


IS THE ATHLETE AN ASS? 
I-A CHALLENGE FROM THE EASY CHAIR 


LL this loud and continuous de- 
A mand for hard exercise makes me 

tired. What this country needs 
is a rest. I rise in defense of the easy 
chair and the lounging robe. 

If one is going to war, it is all very 
well to get tuned up physically in order 
that there may be an appropriate punch 
behind the bayonet. But I am speak- 
ing now for the business man and the 
professional man during times of peace. 

An observing visitor, W. L. George, 
the British novelist, says of us: ‘* We 
in Europe know that Americans never 
go to bed.” And he might truthfully 
have added that outside of their offices 
they rarely even sit down. With the 
disappearance of the horsehair lounge 
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of the 1880’s has vanished the timely 
nap. What modern divan is long 
enough to lay one’s length upon and 
take one’s ease ? 

There exists in this country to-day 
a widespread conspiracy against relaxa- 
tion. A man goes it as hard as he can 
in his office, and then rushes away and 
hits it up lke a maniac on the golf 
course, or plays tennis or squash or 
handball or medicine ball until he 
boils in every pore. It is the result of 
a wild singleness of aim, the same con- 
sisting of the dubious American trait of 
jamming into one’s day the greatest 
possible amount of activity. 

It’s a rush for business, a rush for 
trains, a rush for a game of something, 


and where is the man with the courage 
to indulge in a sport that really re- 
laxes ? You will travel far over wintry 
roads to find anybody playing that 
tranquil ice game called curling. It 
takes a Presidential candidate to dare 
indulge in the game of pitching the 
humble horseshoe. It takes a profes- 
sional humorist like F. P. A. to con- 
fess even a casual acquaintance with 
anything as gentle as croquet. 

Nobody wants to relax; nobody 
wants to ruminate, or drowse, or dream. 
We cultivate business on the golf 
course, solicit orders on furious motor 
drives on State highways, and go 
through violent motions in the unspeak- 
able gymnasium because we don’t know 
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“THE STRAIN UNDERGONE BY THE WINNER OF A RACE IS NOT TO BE COMPARED WITH.THAT UNDERGONE 


how to sit. We dance ourselves weak 
and play our way into the jungles of 
fatigue. We wrestle with rims and 
change our tires when we might more 
profitably be doing nothing. We rush 
away on vacations with enough sport- 
ing paraphernalia to burden our biceps 
and our backs to the breaking point. 
The fortnight of theoretical rest be- 
comes a period of hard and destroying 
labor. We haven’t sense enough to take 
a rest. Even a dog knows better. 

The easy chair is caviar to the Amer- 
ican crowds. It is anathema to the 
pushing, grinding crowds. Unless you 
can brag about your score at this or 
that, unless you can recount your hunt- 
ing tales and speeding yarns, you talk 
in strange languages to your luncheon 
companions. We are a nation of sweat- 
ing amateurs. 

Even suburban gardening is re- 
counted in terms of muscle-taxing 
heroics. Your commuter hurls himself 
out of. bed at five, engages in violent 
combat with his garden, takes his cold 
plunge, and proceeds to his office 
weighed down by the habitual and life- 
long weariness that has come to be the 
portion of our people. 

We go solemnly through the artifi- 
cial anties of a lot of setting-up exer- 
cises, instead of seeking refuge in the 
more simple and natural sitting-down 
exercise. We are not content unless we 
are tearing down tissue. There has got 
to be “ something doing.” 

This National trait probably has its 
roots in the unyielding soil of the pious 
thrift of our forefathers whose warring 
with the wilderness caused them to 
frown upon all idleness and relaxation. 
There were so many Indians to fight, so 
much ground to be broken, so many 
acres to be tilled and crops to be har- 
vested, that all life became one contin- 
ious chore, and the one with any incli- 
nation to loaf, a wicked person, fit only 
‘or treason, stratagems, and spoils. 


BY THE ALSO-RANS” 


Convinced that an idle brain was the 
devil’s workshop, our educators gave 
themselves over to the glorification of 
athletics, and students have been goaded 
by frenzied “college spirit” into buck- 
ing football lines, running bases, leap- 
ing hurdles, and all the other forms 
of absurd and straining muscular effort. 
I question the whole conduct of prep 
school and college athletics, not as an 
old fogey who has all but lived his days 
and who shrinks from the pace of “‘ these 
terrible young people,” but as one who 
has engaged not unsuccessfully in many 
of our approved and organized sports. 

I have played end in high school foot- 
ball, and have competed on the track in 
allevents ranging from the 220-yard dash 
to the two-mile run. I have run, like 
an imposing ass, mile after mile around 
a dust-infested 26-lap indoor gymna- 
sium track until it seemed that the 
heart must beat itself to pieces in the 
weary body. I have won a cross-country 
race from a large field of college run- 
ners, was one of a team of five that 
won the Western intercollegiate cup at 
cross-country, and even used to set pace 
for the then world’s long-distance cham- 
pion, James Lightbody, for the first 
mile of his indoor two-mile race. 

While I must admit that there was 
more or less exhilarating fun in signal 
practice, in a few rounds of boxing, and 
in practice runs in the open country, | 
have never enjoyed any phase of com- 
petitive college sports, save perhaps the 
moment of winning. AJl the rest was 
torture—physical and mental. 

The pretense of college medical au- 
thorities to keep the physically unfit 
out of competitive sports I regard as a 
joke. Men are rushed into the most 
violent of competition whose hearts and 
lungs ought to bar them. The strain 
undergone by the winner of a race is 
not to be compared with that under- 
gone by the also-rans, outclassed from 
the crack of the gun, who finish only 


because they have the will to finish, 
and whose vital organs are often torn 
and mangled during the ordeal. 

But the advertising values of athletic 
victories to a college are more important 
to our educators than the harm inflicted 
upon the majority of the competitors 
in the games. 

The glorification of college athletics 
has done much to establish the habit of 
athletics. It has helped establish an 
illusion of life that makes harsh physical 
effort the thing, even after men go 
from the campus into business or the 
professions. i have clubbed golf balls 
into lost oblivion and have dallied with 
bowing alleys located all the way from 
Manhattan to the State of Washington. 
I have walked three hundred miles at a 
whack, with no companion but the 
winding road, and have motored three 
thousand miles at a time, and have en- 
joyed them both. But this whole popu- 
lar enslavement to exercise is a snare 
and a mistake. 

The vicious effect of it is this, that it 
tends to usurp all of one’s waking hours 
and to cast them into activity, banish- 
ing that needed and delightful twilight 
zone of reverie and reflection that nat- 
urally intervenes between work and 
slumber. I hold it negligible that the 
strain of one’s job plus the habitual 
daily strain of supplementary exercise 
has a shortening effect upon hfe. The 
span of a human life isn’t so important. 

But why should one wear himself 
out over a bouncing handball in a 
ridiculous court with gasping compan- 
ions who mean little or nothing to him, 
while Thomas Hardy stands lascties 
on the shelf? If it 1s companionship 
you’re after, why seek it in the locker- 
room of a musty gymnasium or among 
a crowd of commuters at the first tee, 
when the seductive riches of genius are 
ready to talk to you for the reaching 
for the right volume? 

The one who invented the crawly 
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term of “ lounge-lizard ” is no friend of 
mine. He has laid an undeserved curse 
upon a great and worthy company of 
those who very properly prefer healing 
relaxation to this vulgar virility of 
modern days. 

I would rather stare into what Ana- 
tole France calls “the melancholy 
mesmerism of the embers” than to 
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stare at a “Colonel” slicing its dis- 
gusting way into a corn-field where only 
an avaricious caddy can find it sur- 
reptitiously under cover of dusk. But 
one will hunt long and doubtfully for 
that ancient shrine, the open fireplace, 
among New York apartments. The 
same are designed with architectural 
heads bowed to the evil custom of in- 


ordinate exercise and activity. One is 
supposed only to eat and sleep in his 
apartment. The soul is no longer to be 
invited. Why should it be when Broad- 
way calls? And yet even a stroll along 
Broadway at its tawdriest is preferable 
to the thump of the sticky medicine 
ball or the inanity of pulley weights 
and dumb-bells. 


II—A RESPONSE IN PERSPIRATION 
BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


F any of my friends discover that I 
have emitted a plea for perspiration- 
producing athletics, they will right- 
fully ask, “* What has athletics done to 
deserve such a fate?” At that, I may 
be as great an authority on athletics as 
Mr. Fuessle is on the “ Easy Chair.” 
Perhaps in each instance both of us are 
preaching what we have practiced least. 
So that I may not be suspected of 
overpowering modesty, let me give a 
brief account of my athletic career. It 
began approximately, I should say, 
about my twelfth year. In that mo- 
mentous period I first entered an ath- 
letie contest, a cross-country run open 
to all the boys of the school which I 
attended, and which led us for several 
miles through the wild country of the 
Highlands of the Hudson. In this con- 
test I won second place. I might add 
that [ came in one hour behind the 
winner, and that all the rest of the 
boys lost their way in the woods. 
Shortly after this triumph I was run- 
ner-up for the school tennis champion- 
ship. By drawing a “ bye” and by the 
grace of three defaults [ attained this 
enviable position. [| think | did beat one 
boy, but he had a sprained wrist. The 
finals of the tournament were played in 
adrizzling rain; the score,if Lremember 
correctly, was seven busted rackets to 
five. The other details of the mateh I 
have forgotten. Perhaps some of those 
whose rackets we borrowed may remem- 
ber them—the details and the rackets. 
In some cubby-hole in my desk at 
home there are a number of prize rib- 
bons for track, field, and gymnasium 
events which I aequired at another 
school, to which I later transferred 
my athletic enterprise and reputation. 
There are boxing, wrestling, shot-put- 
ting, broad-jumping, and high-jumping 
1ibbons, and ribbons for an assorted 
variety of dashes in this moth-eaten 
group. The boxing ribbon I believe I 
acquired because there were only two 
contestants in the class which I entered 
and the bout was called off. We tossed 
a eoin for the prize, and I was awarded 
second place. I have a hazy recollec- 
tion of having won the wrestling rib- 
bon because my opponent's jersey tore 
in my grasp, and he fell to the floor, 
landing flat on his back. I greatly 
suspect that similar stories would ae- 


count for most of the other trophies 
in my collection. 

In college I pursued the goal for 
which Mr. Fuessle contends with avid- 
ity. There are only two athletic events 
in which [ participated. One was a fene- 
ing match with a member of the college 
team, which ended by my breaking my 
opponent’s foil and in a subeutaneous 
laceration of my anatomy in a location 
which made it easier to stand than to 
sit for a number of days. I really think 
there must have been something wrong 
in my stance, or else such a tragedy had 
not occurred. The other athletic event 
in which I took part I shared with 
hundreds of my fellow-collegians. It 
involved the difficult task of rising 
suddenly when called upon, extending 
the right arm above the head, moving it 
gently to and fro and at the same time 
singing, “ Then stan dan dwave your 
ban-ner zon high. On on to vic-tor-ree.” 
[I was always particularly glad to per- 
form this athletic ceremony whenever 
a Harvard back crossed a Yale goal 
line with the ball held snugly under his 
arm. New Haven papers please copy. 

All of which may seem more like a 
digression than an introduction, but it 
is not. It serves to explain how it hap- 
pens that it was not until college had 
sunk several years below the horizon of 
my life that I ever thoroughly learned 
the surprising advantages which lie in 
athletics or in hard physical exercise. 
Save for one experience, 1 would have 
chosen to support Mr. Fuessle’s side in 
this discussion, but that one experience 
taught me a lesson which | hope I shall 
never forget. 

In 1916, you will remember, the 
Plattsburg camps were blossoming into 
full flower. It was my good fortune to 
spend two months of that summer be- 
side Lake Champlain, exercising my dis- 
used civilian muscles under the eagle 
eyes of a group of two-fisted officers of 
the Regular Army. Those of my friends 
who were fortunate enough to pass the 
physical examinations for the officers’ 
training camps of 1917 tell me that 
the early Plattsbure training camps 
were very mild affairs so far as physi- 
eal work was concerned, but they were 
at least strenuous enough to point 
the moral of my present contention. 
Night after night of my first month in 


camp I crawled into my cot too tired 
even to dream. We wound up the 
month with a forced march (at least it 
was very forced to me) of fifteen miles 
in five hours, carrying full equipment, 
over a hard State road, and under a 
broiling sun. I dropped in my tracks 
when the camping ground was reached, 
and I think that I suffered no loneli- 
ness in my fatigue. 

The next day I climbed aboard a 
scale and discovered that during the 
month I had gained some eight pounds 
in weight and was the possessor of a 
body which was a thing of joy in itself. 
I am not speaking of it in terms of 
wstheties, but as a vehicle in which | 
could move freely, unthinkingly, and 
with the same pleasurable emotion 
which you may observe in a young 
puppy pursuing a rubber shoe. 

It was a body such as nature designed 
for man, but which he, in the pursuit of 
easy chairs and Ford cars, has chosen to 
sacrifice for an end which is only half of 
life. No, I shall not soon forget the 
quarrelsome and reluctant thing | took 
to Plattsburg in May, nor the creature 
of fire and energy which went away with 
me when I broke camp the latter part of 
June. It was exercise, hard exercise, 
exhausting exercise, which turned the 
trick and which gave me a body which 
I could forget or remember at will. 
Only in such a body can the mind enjoy 
the alertness and vigor required for a 
true appreciation of the gods of litera- 
ture or the seductive riches of genius 
which Mr. Fuessle maintains should 
lure all men from golf course, track, 
and ball-field. Parenthetically, I may 
observe that I am sure that the vigor 
of mind which Mr. Fuessle possesses to- 
day came in great part from the fact 
that once upon a time he could set the 
pace for Lightbody in part of a two- 
mile race. 

Recreation is a thing of contrast. 
The man who earries away from the 
athletics of school and college a true 
understanding of the value of harsh 
physical effort and the habit of being 
athletic possesses a heritage which he 
should be slow to diseard. Perhaps it is 
towards this heritage that those who are 
enslaved to restlessness are struggling 
to tind a way. It is not less exercise that 
they need, but more sanity and balance 
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(C) Keystone View Co. 


“ONE POPULAR FALLACY NEEDS DISPELLING. IN REMOVING COAL, MINERS ARE NOT IN CONSTANT DANGER OF THE 


HILLS OR MOUNTAINS CAVING IN ON THEM. 


THE SAME ARCHING POWER OF STONE IS AT WORK IN THE MINES AS IN 


THE MAMMOTH CAVES WELL KNOWN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC” 


URING the summer of 1908 a 

classmate and I spent our three 

months’ vacation loading coal in 
a small Indiana shaft mine. The mine 
was equipped with none of the im- 
provements in mining or ventilating 
machinery that are in general use at 
the present time; yet, in spite of this 
and the fact that we worked constantly 
in a very low vein of coal with scarcely 
any roof removed for headroom, we 
finished the summer with our muscles 
hardened and our digestive organs 
handling the coarsest of foods with 
great success. We lacked the coat of 
tan, it is true, that is so much prized 
by returning students in the fall, but 
we had earned twice the amount that 
could have been possible had we worked 
as farm hands. 

Within the last two years a very 
considerable portion of my time has 
been spent among the bituminous coal 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
During that time it has been my oppor- 
tunity to view coal-mining operations 
from various angles and always at close 
range. 


I 


S to working conditions within the 
t\ mines, there is one popular fallacy 
that needsdispelling. In removing coal, 
miners are not in constant danger of 


the hills or mountains. caving in on 
them. The same arching power of 
stone is at work in the mines as in the 
mammoth caves well known to the 
traveling public. It is true that when 
the last of the supporting pillars have 
been robbed from a large area the 
forces of thrust and counter-thrust 
sometimes seek readjustment; but in 
the region with which I am familiar 
that invariably occurs through pressure 
from the sides, causing the floor slowly 
to buckle upward, and not by any 
caving in of the roof. Where the roof 
is of slate, weathering may cause it to 
fall in large enough quantities to en- 
danger life or block passageways, but, 
needless to say, good mine foremen do 
not permit this to happen. Portland 
cement, applied by force with a cement 
gun, seals the roof against the weather- 
ing processes, or frequent shoring with 
heavy timbers forms an absolute safe- 
guard. 

In all States where coal is mined in 
large quantities statutes provide for 
the safety of the miners in such mat- 
ters as protection from falliag slate; 
the supply of a circulation of fresh air 
to working spaces; use of explosives ; 
safety device lamps in gaseous mines ; 
the installation of electric equipment ; 
and a limitation to the size of areas 
mined without double means of exit. 


State Workman’s Compensation Acts 
also provide insurance for all men em- 
ployed in or about the mines. Most 
States are compelling the erection of 
bath-houses near the entrance to the 
mines, with lockers for the miners’ 
street clothes. These bath-houses have 
hot and cold showers in readiness at 
all times and provide a means for 
drying the working clothes for the 
next day’s shift. 

The temperature and humidity within 
the mines remain more nearly constant 
throughout the year than in any other 
field of labor. 

Electric cutting machines are used to 
do the more tedious part of the mining; 
that is, the cutting over or under a 
stratum of coal of a channel just suffi- 
ciently wide to permit the action of 
the explosive to shear off the ledge. 
The miner then has only to loosen the 
coal with his pick and load it in the low 
ears, that are hauled to the main entry 
by a mule, where they are picked up by 
an electric locomotive. 

Skilled engineers lay out the work 
for the mine foremen, attend to drain- 
age of seepage water, and keep an ac- 
curate record of all the areas that are 
being worked. The plant superintend- 
ent may call his mine foremen into a 
consultation in his office, and by refer- 
ence to varicolored pins on a large 
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‘* ELECTRIC CUTTING MACHINES ARE USED TO DO THE MORE TEDIOUS PART OF THE MINING ” 


mine map on the wall discuss with 
them the progress that is being made 
in all parts of the mine and take up 
any difficulties that are being encoun- 
tered. 

As far, then, as the immediate work- 
ing surroundings of the miner are con- 
cerned, we need not commiserate him. 


II 

é ie nationalities mingling in the 

mining camps vary considerably 
among the different companies; so much 
so that percentages would be of little 
interest. Often in this section native 
white miners are in the predominance, 
with local and Alabama Negroes a close 
second. Italians and Greeks are found 
throughont the district. 

In some of the camps there are very 
few miners who have been in the one 
location for more than several years ; in 
others, a large percentage have been 
with a mine since it was first opened, 
most of them being native to the sur- 
rounding territory. It is only in such 
communities as the latter that religion 
obtains any foothold. Where there are 
a variety of foreigners each religious 
group wants its own church, and as 
even the architectural form of the build- 
ing must be designed to suit their needs, 
the plant superintendent is not apt to 
encourage greatly that side of the com- 
munity life when he has to deal with 
labor that he knows to be transient in 
its habits. 

The inability to speak the English 
language is one of the greatést handi- 
caps the foreigner has to being re- 
ceived with friendliness by the Ameri- 
can workingmen. Children of foreigners 
who are educated in our American 
schools, speaking English from the 
first, grow up with their schoolmates 
and are accepted without taunts or 


nicknames slurring their descent. They 
soon bridge the gap between their par- 
ents and the newness and inhospitality 
of the country. This Americanization 
process is going on, even where the 
schools are poor, in those mining locali- 
ties where there is not a constant 
change of laborers. All of the mining 
companies realize the desirability of 
having the foreign workers arrive at 
some feeling of loyalty to American 
institutions, but few of them are devot- 
ing any great amount of attention toa 
persistent educational campaign. 

To reach a large portion of the 
mining camps in this section one must 
travel for hours from the junction point 
on the main-line railway in a dilapi- 
dated coach of the coal-oil lamp vin- 
tage up a winding valley, entering for 
a few miles into innumerable tributa- 
ries, only to back out and start on 
another false lead, until one is convineed 
the engineer has lost his way among 
the hills. 

It is often a matter of from four to 
six hours’ travel from his work for a 
miner to reach a town of ten thousand 
population. In this respect the miners 
are not so fortunately situated as the 
workers in manufacturing centers. Coal 
operators are realizing this, and are 
making rapid progress in correcting 
conditions that a few years ago made 
labor turnover a serious problem. 

Coal mining is coming more and 
more under the control of large com- 
panies with centralized management 
and generous capitalization. As a re- 
sult, overhead expense in the way of 
improving living conditions in the 
mining communities is not so alarming 
as it formerly was to the small operator. 

Streets are well graded and drained ; 
substantial cottages of three, four, and 
five rooms are being constructed, and 
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are kept well painted and in good 
repair. Parks equipped with play- 
ground apparatus are a part of every 
live mining center: Often well-kept 
ball diamonds, with grand stand and 
bleachers, are in evidence. Club-houses, 
amusement halls, moving-picture thea- 
ters, churches, and well-built store and 
office buildings lend all the appearance 
of a typically American thriving village. 
Where the area of coal holdings means 
a long life to the operation, permanent 
masonry structures are being erected, 
even including the miners’ homes. 
Steam heat is in the more important 
buildings, and complete plumbing equip- 
ment is the general practice. General 
landscape work is being indulged in by 
the companies and the individual miners 
are given a start on beautifying their 
own premises. 

Here the fact of human variability is 
met, and offers a serious problem for 
the plant superintendent with ideas of 
making his plant a model town. One 
miner desires an attractive yard and a 
garden plot for vegetables. Another 
one cannot be induced by any amount 
of precedent to takean interest in either. 
One demands a bathroom accommoda- 
tion for his family. Another group may 
so abuse plumbing equipment that the 
plant superiatendent is discouraged 
against further installations. It has 
been found, however, that perseverance, 
accompanied by the right sort of wel- 
fare work and the arousing of general 
interest in a clean, well-kept city, may 
accomplish remarkable results. 

Sewage disposal has as yet not re- 
ceived the proper amount of attention. 
Hogs, goats, and cattle have unre- 
stricted range; and flies seldom meet 


the resistance of a screen except around 


the office stores. 

One must stop here and realize, how- 
ever, the tremendous amount of work 
that is required to bring a mining com- 
munity, and the need for one, into ex- 
istence. Most often the mere fact of 
getting the railway constructed up the 
winding valley over a steep grade, tun- 
neling or cutting the roadbed out of 
rock most of the way, entails consider- 
able engineering skill and enterprise. 
Then comes the clearing of the site for 
the houses and town center. Seldom is 
level ground available ; invariably there 
is a mountain stream which comes 
down through the heart of the camp, 
and during the spring freshets it may 
leave its banks and carry away or un- 
dermine a number of cottages. The cost 
of deepening and _ straightening its 
channel and protecting its banks with 
riprap or stone abutments runs into 
thousands of dollars. Then there are the 
water supply and electric lights and 
power. All of these are mere incidentals 
to the main expense of opening up the 
mine shaft or drift, the installation of 
mining machinery, head houses, repair 
shops, tipples, ete., and the operation cf 
the main entry sometimes for a year or 
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more before the mine is in readiness for 
the removal of coal in sufficient quanti- 
ties to show a profit on the production 
cost. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that in 
many eases the problem of sanitation 
has not been among the initial items to 
receive attention. 


ill 


T is in appearance only that the 
| mining community resembles other 
American villages. In government it is 
well worth the attention of all students 
of civies and sociology. In those plants 
most removed from the larger towns 
and the main lines of the railways 
the plant superintendent, or the general 
manager of the mining operation, if the 
latter has his office at the mine, be- 
comes an unlimited sovereign. The wel- 
fare of every individual living within 
the mining community is controlled by 
the equity of his judgments. The miners, 
failing to secure justice here, have no 
other recourse but to leave the camp 
and seek another job. Should a miner 
become sick or be compelled to work 
on part time for any one of various 
reasons, this one man decides the 
amount of credit the miner’s family 
must exist upon. The operating com- 
panies either own or lease the land on 
which all the miners’ cottages are built. 
Though living in a small town, the 
miners have no voice in the government 
of that town. Their status is that of 
any farm tenant in the county. Their 
police protection consists of a county 
sheriff and deputies, one-half or all of 
the salaries of whom are paid by the 
mining companies. By remaining in one 
locality a sufficient length of time to 
earn the right of ballot the miners are 
numerous enough, in relation to the re- 
mainder of the voting population, to 
correct this condition. It can easily be 
understood that among those few inhab- 
itants of the mining counties who are not 
in some way connected with the mining 
operations there can scarcely be found 
one who questions the fairness of having 
the mining companies pay the salaries 
of the sheriffs. 

The right of laboring men to or- 
ganize themselves for the purpose of 
bettering their working conditions has 
been recognized and legally sanctioned. 
Numerous coal operators, however, re- 
serve the right to prohibit paid organ- 
izers from entering the company’s prop- 
erty, and they have it within their 
power, the government of the commu- 
nity being vested as above mentioned, 
to permit only those employees whom 
they choose to occupy the company- 
owned cottages. A large number of de- 
tectives are likewise employed within 
the non-union mines in an attempt to 
irustrate any movement for unioniza- 
tion, andin the union mines to learn of 
strike agitation. 

And so we have, in this very sec- 
tion of which I write, the murder re- 
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ONE OF THE CARS ‘* THAT ARE HAULED TO THE MAIN ENTRY BY A MULE” 


cently of ten members of a detective 
agency and the mayor of a town, and 
following that guerrilla warfare between 
miners upon one side of a valley and 
non-union miners at the mine drift en- 
trance. 

Coal operators seem to have accepted 
that slogan of the I. W. W.—** There 
can be no common meeting-ground be- 
tween capital and labor.” The mutu- 
ally suspicious attitude could be well 
voiced in the words : “* You are attempt- 
ing to force something down my throat, 
but I will make you swallow your own 
medicine.” 

Any one who has worked among the 
miners ean readily understand this 
bellicose trend of thought upon their 
part. They love to quarrel among them- 
selves. They are, asa class, primitive in 
their instincts, and very little beyond 
the primitive man in their mental de- 
velopment. (‘ Whose the blame but 
capital’s ?” say the labor leaders.) That 
the same childishly petulant attitude 
should be held by the coal operators, 
however, is, to my mind, unworthy of 
the mental caliber of the men engaged 
in the business. 

The miners are not satisfied with 
working conditions. What about the 
high wages? Are they justified in being 
dissatisfied, after all the improvements 
in mining and living conditions enu- 
merated in this article ? 

The answer is, yes, providing they are 
not assured of steady employment. It 
can easily be seen that the present rate 
of pay per ton of coal mined may net 
the miner a substantial pay envelope 
when the mine management is fune- 
tioning properly, coal cars are arriving 
in sufficient quantity, and coal orders 
are awaiting their turn, but that a one- 
half or one-quarter production schedule 


very quickly brings down the income 
to a decidedly inadequate amount. 

During the days of good pay and 
steady production the miners were not 
encouraged toward thrift. This is true 
of union mines as well non-union, and 
the blame for the lack of education 
along these lines lies as much with the 
union leaders as with the coal operators. 

Company stores are prone to push 
the sale of silk shirts, fifteen-dollar 
shoes, and suits from sixty dollars up, 
to the exclusion of the heavier clothing 
of amore reasonable price. Store mana- 
gers may state, with some justification, 
that they are only responding to a de- 
mand which, if they did not supply, 
miners would satisfy in the cities. As 
a large portion of the trading done by 
the miners and families is by means of 
company “scrip,” it is doubtful that a 
policy on the part of the store mana- 
gers of encouraging sensible purchases 
could fail to produce desirable results. 
This applies quite as pertinently to 
foodstuff as to clothing. We cannot well 
debate with the miner, however, the 
reasonableness of his installing a player- 
piano in his home, even though it 
seem a needless luxury. The instru- 
ment, according to his taste, lends a 
bit of color toa home life that is apt to 
be otherwise exceedingly drab. 

To return to our fundamentals, it is 
true that, with any amount of unpro- 
ductive days on the part of the miner 
and with his present state of education 
regarding thrift, his wage may keep 
him indebted to the mining company 
instead of permitting him to deposit 
savings. 

IV 


[° there a remedy for unsteady em- 
ployment ? 
There are two. The first, of course, 
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‘“EVEN THE MINE-RUN COAL MAY BE STORED WITH SAFETY. COAL OPERATIVES AND 
EDITORIAL WRITERS IN COAL MAGAZINES ARE MUCH GIVEN TO SCOUTING THE IDEA AS 
IMPRACTICAL”? 


is an increase in the number of cars 
available for coal transportation. Rail- 
ways hope to meet this condition in 
time, both by increasing their equip- 
ment and by increasing the despatch 
with which cars are unloaded and freed 
for reshipment. There is a point in the 
increase of equipment, however, beyond 
which they are not justified in going 
without overburdening the public, which 
they serve, with the overhead charge 
reacting through increased tariffs. Nor 
‘an we expect, if reports be true, any 
great relief from this remedy within 
the next several years, even though 
progress of reconstruction exceeds our 
most sanguine hopes. 

The second remedy, and the one 
which coal operators must come to ac- 
cept sooner or later, is the construction 
of coal pockets and the employment of 
rehandling machinery at the mines or 
railway junction points. Coal operators 
and editorial writers in coal magazines 
are much given to scouting the idea as 
impractical. Lest the public investigate 
too closely they cite the one main reason 
against soft-coal storage as the danger 
of spontaneous combustion. 

Soft coal is being stored throughout 
the country at the present time by job- 
bers, manufacturing concerns, and pub- 
lie utilities. Where any attention is 
paid to preventive measures sponta- 
neous combustion is largely a thing of 
the past. 

Bituminous coal is liable to sponta- 
neous combustion, particularly so during 
the first several weeks after it has been 
mined, but there is no problen con 
nected with its storage that cannot be 
surmounted. Thé cost of pockets or 
storage bins and rehandling machinery 


must naturally be distributed over the 
life of the operation, and, so regarded, 
would amount to a very negligible sum. 
The immediate cost of rehandling is 
being done by jobbers at from ten to 
twenty cents a ton, at this date. It has 
been well established by technical in- 
vestigations that even the mine-run coal 
may be stored with safety. If more 
expensive methods are deemed inexpe- 
dient, the simple one of embedding pipe 
within the coal at various intervals, and 
keeping occasional readings of the tem- 
perature through the pipe, will preclude 
any actual loss from spontaneous com- 
bustion. If the temperature approaches 
the danger-point, a small portion of the 
coal only need be rehandled in order 
to cool it and permit the gases to escape. 

In face of the fact that coal storage 
at the mines would remove the one re- 
maining ground of grievance held by 
the miners that is recognizable as of 
any great import by the general public, 
it seems a short-sighted policy that con- 
tinues to ignore its feasibility, yet per- 
sists in a costly plan of espionage upon 
the miner in the hope of preventing 
labor unrest. 

It can readily be seen that such 
storage pockets at or near the mines 
would do away with much of the reason 
for high prices being paid for spot 
coal, and that in time of Nationai 
emergency the Government would most 
probably be inclined to commandeer 
such supplies at a price that would 
allow only a reasonable profit above 
the cost of mining. These facts may 
have something to do with the opinion 
of coal company executives concerning 
the impracticability of the idea. 

It has been suggested by a conven- 
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tion of union miners that the Govern- 
ment operate an experimental coal mine, 
both in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields, in order that it arrive at 
facts in the cost of coal production. 
That such a proceeding could have 
any value as to comparative costs the 
Government would need to lease unde- 
veloped coal lands, now well removed 
from railways; start at the beginning, 
and go through the travail of getting 
the branch line of the railway con- 
structed to the coal field; organize the 
construction crews that prepare the 
way for the mining operation, and 
build up gradually the personnel of an 
operating company and system of mine 
management. When this had been ac- 
complished, after some four or five years, 
what would we have? The cost of coal 
as produced under one certain system; 
one quality of coal; one thickness of 
seam; one type of roof; one set of 
mine and drinking water conditions to 
be met; one rate of leasing, with or 
without limited royalties; and ad in- 


jinitum to the list of things which 


could be peculiar to the one experi- 
mental mine. In addition there would 
be the variable human equation exist- 
ing throughout the operation from the 
head executive down to the coal loaders. 

Such theories as this, advanced by 
the union leaders, convince the thinking 
public that they are not going into 
matters very deeply. 


Vv 


Wu" part is the general populace 

in the States of West Virginia 
and Kentucky playing in this game 
between the operators and miners ? 

Let me cite an instance of an ad- 
dress made before a body of represent- 
ative business men in a community 
centering in the mining regions of three 
States. The speaker was the head of a 
State institution for feeble-minded in 
West Virginia. In the course of his 
talk, explaining the functions of his 
department, he made statements in sub- 
stance as follows: 


At a recent session of the State 
Legislature I had a bill introduced for 
the prevention of marriages between 
certain classes of feeble-minded. The 
bill failed in passing. Since then, 
having given the matter further con- 
sideration, I have decided that I shall 
not again propose a law of such a 
nature. Among the morons, or milder 
cases of mentally deranged, there are 
many of perfect physical develop- 
ment. We will need to draw from this 
class for labor of certain sorts in the 
future. In fact, we need them now. 


And the assembled group of men accept- 
ed the pronouncement without a ques- 
tion. The officers of the coal and gascom- 
panies, with their engineering, purchas- 
ing, administrative, and selling depart- 
ments, make the backbone of business 
in the land of the Virginian and Nor- 
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folk and Western Railroads. The men 
and their families attached to these 
offices are known and liked by the gen- 
eral populace ; but the miners are miles 
away in the hills. 

When the head of a State institution 
can hold and express the theory that a 
State may permit the breeding of 
feeble-minded as a contribution to the 
labor situation, then is it not time for 
the citizens of that State to inform 
themselves upon labor conditions ? 
Among other things to be observed are 
such questions as whether or not the 
miners need to be saved for the misdi- 
rection and false philosophy of certain 
types of union leadership. Likewise, 
whether or not the coal operators are 
too solicitous in assuming the right of 
euardianship over the miners in this 
respect, and are letting a combative 
spirit overcrowd their saner judgment. 

VI 
i \ OMPERS says that capital will al- 

J. ways look upon labor as something 
to be bought, but that labor must look 
upon what it gives as its very life it- 
self, and that this difference cannot be 
removed by legislation. I am compelled 
to wonder whether he believes that 
force may be more successful than laws 
passed by representatives of all the 
people, assuming such representation 
may be secured. 

In order that labor unions may re- 
establish themselves in good standing 
it behooves Gompers and other labor 
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leaders to give the men more solid food 
than empty rhetoric. I can better im- 
agine a man of Gompers’s breadth of 
vision addressing the unions along the 
following lines : 


Men, if you think that force alone 
will gain you what you are after, you 
are building upon a foundation of 
sand. To build solidly, you must build 
upon the confidence and good will of 
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your neighbors. You must, in fact, 
become good citizens. To function as 
a citizen you must remain in one lo- 
cality long enough to earn the right 
of ballot. If you have convinced your 
neighbor of your manhood and hon- 
esty of purpose, he will back you in 
securing by means of the ballot legis- 
lation that will give you peacefully 
what you are now devoting all your 
life energies and goods to obtain by 
force. In all educational work of a 
worthy nature you will find the public 
with you heart and soul. You will not 
find them with you in sabotage. Edu- 
vation is imperative—that sort of edu- 
cation that means clear thinking and 
fair thinking on vital issues. To con- 
vince your fellow-man that you desire 
to take your place in the fabric of so- 
ciety as a producer and a co-worker, 
and to yield to the Government the 
right of governing, you must meet 
your neighbor as man to man, on a 
common ground, and not through the 
mouthpiece of a few paid radical lead- 
ers who may or may not represent you 
faithfully. 


We would add here a bit of counsel 
to the coal operators : 

Be human. Do not let your sense of 
humor forsake you. A sense of humor 
begets a liking for your fellow-man. It 
is a sure guaranty of a sane, unbiased 
judgment. 

We do not consider you to be super- 
men, any more than we would hope 
that our Congressmen or our Army and 
Navy officers might prove to be super- 
men, but we would like to be proud of 
you asa product of democratic ideals. 
Almost every one of you has come by 
his present position of influence through 
the opportunities made possible by our 
form of government and social state. 

It is within your power to lead the 
way toward a truce in this war of class 
pride now being waged. 
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TYPES OF UNCLE SAM’S ( 
NORTHERN WARDS 


An Indian family near Wrangel, 
Alaska, enjoying one of the sun baths 
of their short summer and admiring the \ 
new craft which the head of the house 

has just finished after patient labor J 














From Mrs, J. C. Voss, Brooklyn, New York '. 





AN EBONY SCREEN FROM 
BERMUDA pe 


The background is the sea wall with a 
century plant growing near it. The qu 
little black boy could be hired to hold an 
the umbrella over the artist or carry of 
her paint-box for hours at atime, well loc 
satisfied if he could only watch the is 
picture grow he 
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THE MELON MARKET 


Corner of the market-place, Konia, 
Asia Minor. Pile of melons (*‘ divlik ’’) 
brought in by farmers waiting for cus- 
tomers, The divlik, says our inform- 
ant, are exceedingly juicy and sweet, 
and are regarded as far superior to 
anything America boasts 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
A PREFACE TO THE PROFESSION 


OF 


JOURNALISM 


(BEING AN ANSWER TO A LETTER FROM A COLLEGE STUDENT, ASKING ADVICE AS TO 
TAKING UP WRITING. AS A CAREER) 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


OUR inquiry is congenial, and I feel 
guilty of selfishness in answering it 


in this way. But he must be a poor 
workman, whether artisan or artist, who 
does not welcome an excuse now and then 
for shutting out the fascinating and mad- 
dening complexity of this shining world to 
concentrate his random wits on some hon- 
est and self-stimulating expression of his 
purpose. 

There are exceptions to every rule; but 
writing, if undertaken as a trade, is subject 
to the conditions of all other trades. ‘The 
apprentice must begin with task-work ; he 
must please his employers before he can 
earn the right to please himself. Not only 
that, he must have ingenuity and patience 
enough to learn how editors are pleased ; 
but he will be startled, I think, if he stud- 
ies their needs, to see how eager they are 
ts meet him half-way. This necessary do- 
cility is, in the long run, a wholesome 
physic, because, if our apprentice has any 
gallantry of spirit, it will arouse in him an 
exhilarating irritation, that indignation 
which is said to be the forerunner of crea- 
tion. It will mean, probably, a period— 
perhaps short, perhaps long, perhaps per- 
manent—of rather meager and stinted ac- 
quaintance with the genial luxuries and 
amenities of life ; but (such is the optimism 
of memory) a period that he will always 
look back upon as the happiest of all. It 
is well for our apprentice if, in this season, 
he has a taste for cheap tobacco and a 
tactful technique in borrowing money. 

The deliberate embrace of literature as 
a career involves very real dangers. I 
mean dangers to the spirit over and above 
those of the right-hand trouser pocket. 
For, let it be honestly stated,. the business 
of writing is solidly founded on a mon- 
strous and perilous egotism. Himself, his 
temperament, his powers of observation 
and comment, his emotions and sensibili- 
ties and ambitions and idiocies—these are 
the only monopoly the writer has. This is 
his only eapital, and with glorious and 
shameless confidence he proposes to mar- 
ket it. Let him make the best of it. Con- 
tinually stooping over the muddy flux of 
his racing mind, searching a momentary 
flash of clearness in which he ean find 
mirrored some delicate beauty or truth, he 
tosses between the alternatives of self- 
grandeur and self-disgust. It is a painful 
matter, this endless self-scrutiny. We are 
ail familiar with the addled ego of litera- 
ture—the writer whom constant self- 
communion has made vulgar, acid, queru- 
lous, and vain. And yet it is remarkable 
that of so many who meddle with the com- 
bustible passions of their own minds so 
few are blown up. The discipline of living 
is a fine cooling-jacket for the engine. 

It is essential for our apprentice to re- 
member that, though he begin with the 
vilest hack-work—writing scoffing para- 
graphs, or advertising pamphlets, or free- 
lance snippets for the papers—that even in 
hack-work quality shows itself to those 


competent to judge; and he need not 
always subdue his gold to the lead in 
which he works. Moreover, conscience 
and instinct are surprisingly true and sane. 
If he follows the suggestions of his own 
inward, he will generally be right. More- 
over, again, no one can hel p him as much 
as he can help himself. There is no job in 
the writing world that he cannot have if 
he really wants it. Writing about some- 
thing he intimately knows is a sound prin- 


ciple. Hugh Walpole, that greatly gifted 


on wings and at haphazard instants. They 
must be caught in air. In this respect one 
thinks American writers ought to have an 
advantage over English, for American 
trousers are made with hip-pockets, in 
which a small note-book may so com- 
fortably caress the natural curvature of 
man. 

Fancy is engendered in the eyes, said 
Shakespeare, and is with gazing fed. By 
fancy he meant (I suppose) love; but 
imagination is also so engendered. Close, 
constant, vivid, and compassionate gaz- 
ing at the ways of mankind is the labo- 
ratory manual of literature. But for most 
of us, we may gaze until our eyeballs twitch 
with weariness; unless we seize and hold 
the flying picture in some steadfast memo- 
randum, the greater part of our experience 
dissolves away with time. 

















CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, AUTHOR OF DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES AND COLUMN-CONDUCTOR 
FOR THE NEW YORK ‘ EVENING POST” 


novelist, taught school after leaving Cam- 
bridge, and very sensibly began by writing 
about school-teaching. If you care to see 
how well he did it, read “The Gods and 
Mr. Perrin.” I would propose this test to 
the would-be writer: Does he feel, hon- 
estly, that he could write as convincingly 
about his own tract of life (whatever it 
may be) as Walpole wrote about that 
boys’ school? If so, he has a true vocation 
for literature. 

The first and most necessary equipment 
of any writer, be he reporter, advertising 
copy-man, poet, or historian, is swift, lively, 
accurate observation. And since conscious- 
ness is a rapid, shallow river which we 
can only rarely dam up deep enough to go 
swimming and take our ease, it is his posi- 
tive need (unless he is a genius who can 
afford to let drift away much of his only 
source of gold) to keep a note-book handy 
for the sieving and skimming of this run- 
ning stream. Samuel Butler has good 
advice on this topic. Of ideas, he says, 
you must throw salt on their tails or they 
fly away and you never see their bright 
plumage again. Poems, stories, epigrams, 
all the happiest freaks of the mind, flit by 


If a man has thought sufficiently about 
the arduous and variously rewarded pro- 
fession of literature to propose seriously to 
follow it for a living, he will already have 
said these things to himself, with more 
force and pungency. He may have satisfied 
himself that he has a necessary desire for 
“ self-expression,” which is a parlous state 
indeed, and the cause of much literary 
villainy. The truly great writer is more 
likely to write in the hope of expressin 
the hearts of others than his own. iol 
there are other desires, too, most legiti- 
mate, that he may feel. An English hu- 
morist said recently in the preface to his 
book: “ I wrote these stories to satisfy an 
inward craving—not for artistic expres- 
sion, but for food and drink.” But I can- 
not conscientiously advisc any man to turn 
to writing merely as a means of earning 
his victual unless he should, by some cheer- 
ful casualty, stumble upon a trick of the 
You Know Me Alfred sort, what one 
might call the Attabuoyant style. If all 
you want is a suggestion as to some honest 
way of growing rich, the doughnut industry 
is not yet overcrowded; and people will 
stand in line to pay twenty-two cents fora 
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dab of ice-cream smeared with a_ trickle 
of syrup. 

To the man who approaches writing 
with some decent tincture of idealism it is 
well to say that he proposes to use asa 
trade what is, at its best and happiest, an 
art and a recreation. He proposes to sell 
his mental reactions to the helpless public, 
and he proposes not only to enjoy himself 
by so doing, but to be handsomely recom- 
pensed withal. He cannot complain that in 
days when both honesty and delicacy of 
mind are none too common we ask him to 
bring to his task the humility of the trades- 
man, the joy of the sportsman, the con- 
science of the artist. 

And if he does so, he will be in a condi- 
tion to profit by these fine words of George 
Santayana, said of the poet, but applicable 
to workers in every branch of literature : 

He labors with his nameless burden of per- 

ception, and wastes himself in aimless im- 

pulses of emotion and reverie, until finally the 

method of some art offers a vent to his inspi- 
ration, or to such part of it as can survive the 
test of time and the discipline of expression. 

... Wealth of sensation and freedom of fancy, 

which make an extraordinary ferment in his 

igaorant heart, presently bubble over into some 
kind of utterance. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

Mitch Miller. By Edgar Lee Masters. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A story about two boys told by one of 
them, Skeeters, who plays toward Mitch 
the part of Horatio to Hamlet and of 
Huckleberry Finn to Tom Sawyer. The 
real appeal of the story is to elder readers 
rather than to boys, for there is subtlety 
and deep feeling in the unfolding of 
Mitch’s poetic temperament and under- 
lying melancholy. Skeeters tells his story 
in true boy fashion, with unconscious fun 
and quaint comment. ‘The book is unusual 
and captivating. 

Samuet Lyle, Criminologist. By Arthur 
Crabb. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
New York. 

A collection of interesting detective sto- 
ries. They are scarcely less ingenious than 
Sherlock Holmes, but they are much more 
probable. ‘There: is, indeed, not one of the 
mysterious incidents which might not quite 
naturally have oceurred, and the explana- 
tion is as natural as it is surprising when 
it is furnished. Additional interest is lent 
to the stories by some curious studies in 
psychology illustrating the strange tricks 
which sometimes faulty memory and some- 
times defective perception play in the 
minds of entirely honest witnesses. 

Sleutb of St. James Square (The). By Mel- 
ville Davisson Post. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

Mystery and detective tales in which a 
chief investigator from Scotland Yard plays 
the leading part, although most of the mys- 
teries are solved outside of England. The 
author’s method is unusual and some of the 
tales are remarkably good. We should give 
the prize for best to “ ‘The Cambered Foot.” 
Tension. By E. M. Delafield. The Maemillan 

Company, New York. 

Written with a lightly ironic touch, this 
picture of social life in an English town 
centers around an educational institution 
in the government of which the director is 
constantly interfered with by his scandal- 
loving, busybody wife. This woman is 
sketched amusingly and cleverly ; in her 
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way she is as good a character as Trollope’s 

“ Mrs. Proudie.” 

Tales Out of Court. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 

Many of these short stories (and decid- 
edly the best of them) relate odd experi- 
ences of legal practice and queer and 
amusing adventures of lawyers with crimi- 
nals and eccentric clients. 

Terrible Island (The). By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
‘The Maemillan Company, New York. 

- In the far regions of ultimate New 
Guinea take place the strange happenings 
of this colorful romance. It is a capital 
tale, quite novel in its plot and incident, 
and with amusing character depiction as 
well as the thrill of adventure in a queer 
search for a treasure the nature of which 
is unknown. 

West Wind Drift. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

A singular and imaginative conception 
is that of this story. A great steamship is 
wrecked on a far-distant island under such 
peculiar circumstances that its hundreds of 
passengers are left there for years. They 
simply have to work out a system of self- 
government and plan for their own preser- 
vation and protection. The book is worth 
reading for itself and also because it brings 
saliently to mind some of the things which 
are essential to liberty and combined effort 
in civilized countries, as well as in deser* 
islands. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Boy’s Book of Magic (The). Including Chap- 
ters on Hindu Magic, Handcuff Tricks, Side 
Show and Animal ‘Tricks, Ventriloquism, etc., 
Together with Numerous Sleights, Now Pub- 
lished for the First ‘Time. By Hereward Car- 
rington, Ph.D. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 

Children’s Great Texts of the Bible (The). 
Edited by James Hastings, D.D. Vol. 1—Gen- 
esis-Joshua ; Vol. [l—Judges-Job ; Vol. III— 
a. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 

vork. 

Child’s Book of Modern Stories (A). Com- 
piled by Ada M. Skinner and Eleanor M. 
Skinner. Illustrated. Duffield & Co., New 
York 

The stories are modern but the themes 
are the ones of all time, and are told ina 
way to interest all imaginative children. 

The pictures are by Jessie Willeox Smith 

and are characteristically charming. 

Crystal Ball (The). By Mary D. Gordon. Illus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Curly and the Aztec Gold. By Joseph B. 
Ames. Illustrated. The Century Company, 

~New York. 

For the Game’s Sake. By Lawrence Perry. 
Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s. Sons, New 
York. 

Green Forest Fairy Book (The). By Loretta 
Ellen Brady. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 


Italian Twins (The). By Lucey Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mittin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Magic Whistle (The), and Other Stories. 
By E. Gordon Browne. Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Mark of the Knife (The). By Clayton H. 
Ernst. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Ce., 
Boston. 

Master Frisky. By Clarence Hawkes. Illus- 
trated. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

Old Granny Fox. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
(Green Meadow Series.) Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Mystery of the Sea-Lark (The). By Ralph 
Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt. Illustrated. 
The Century Company, New York. 

A capital story for boys with a consistent 
mystery plot centering about the wrecked 
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sloop Sea-Lark, which two boys rescue and 

use as a ferry-boat. 

Hungry Hearts. By Anzia Yezierska. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Peggy in Toyland. By Archibald Marshall. 
Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Prairie-Schooner Princess. By Mary Kath- 
erine Maule. Illustrated. The Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, Boston. 


Scoutmastership. A Handbook for Scout- 
masters on the Theory of Scout Training. By 
Sir Robert Baden- Powell (Chief Scout). G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Spartan Twins (The). By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 


Soolook : Wild Boy. By Roy J. Snell. Ilus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Strange Year (The). By Eliza Orne White. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 


A pleasing tale of child life written with 
refinement and literary skill. It should hold 
the attention of young readers—and many 
older ones. 

Swiss Fairy Tales. By William Elliot Griffis. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Tales of Wonder and Magic. By Katherine 
Pyle. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Say- 
ings. By Joel Chandler Harris. Llustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

In this gift edition Uncle Remus is pre- 
sented in exactly the right company— 
to wit, with Thomas Nelson Page as his 
introducer and A. B. Frost and E. W. 
Kemble as his illustrators. The stories will 
be read and enjoyed by American children 
for generations yet to come. The publish- 
ers have made a handsome and fitting vol- 
ume. 

Winning Football. By William W. Roper. 
Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Wonder Tales of the World. Retold by Con- 
stance Armfield. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe, New York. 

BIOGRAPHY 

John Burroughs. By Clara Barrus, M.D. 

oe Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
ity. 

If anybody ever gets into a pessimistic 
mood, let him spend an hour over this book ; 
its reflection of the bright, hopeful, sane 
spirit of John Burroughs will cure him as 
quickly as a fresh breeze drives away fog. 
It is a good book for boys and girls as well 
as for older people up-to the nineties. 

Life of Walter Quintin Gresham, 1832 
1895. By Matilda Gresham. Illustrated. 
2 vols. Rand MeNally & Co., Chicago. 

Judge Gresham was an early force in 
the Republican party. He was elected to 
the Indiana Legislature. In the Civil War 
he enlisted as a private and came out gen- 
eral. He was United States District Judge 
and later Circuit Judge in Indiana. At 
Washington he was a member of two Cabi- 
nets, being Postmaster-General and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Arthur and Secretary of State under 
President Cleveland ; though a Republican, 
Mr. Gresham found himself in sympathy 
with the principles of the Cleveland De- 
mocracy. This is the biographical back- 
ground against which is projected the nar- 
rative of the current history of Judge 
Gresham’s period, from the early forties to 
the middle nineties, covering the issues of 
slavery and Negro suffrage, the relations 
of the North and South, the Civil War and 
readjustment epochs, and the great labor 
and law developments—particularly the 
progress of international law. Mrs. 
Gresham’s life of her husband is thus also 
a source book of history. 
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(A last minute suggestion to Mothers, Wives, 
Sisters and Sweethearts of Men Who Smoke) 


F you gave him a box of Robt. 
Burns Cigars last Christmas, you 
will remember how delighted he 

was—and how pleased you were, at 


having chosen so wisely. 


Are you giving him a box of Robt. 
Burns this Christmas > With the man 
who smokes, nothing quite takes the 


place of mild Robt. Burns. 
He knows that Robt. Burns has a 


full Havana, filler—that this Havana 
is cured to an agreeable mildness— 
that his outer leaf or “wrapper” is 


imported from Sumatra. 


A good tobacconist in your vicinity 
will sell you a Christmas box of Robt. 
Burns Longfellows or Invincibles. 


Beneral Cogan. 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ad - 
wrapped 
17c 
3 for 50c 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


The Game of Black Diamonds 
[: this issue of The Outlook the coal 


situation is discussed by Mr. Wetzel 
and the editors of The Outlook. 

Can you explain the methods of handling 
the production of hard and soft coal in this 
country? Are any of these methods il- 
legal ? 

If the Government should come to owner- 
ship of the coal mines, do you think the coal 
business would be handled any better than 
it is now being handled by private concerns ? 
Would the price of coal be as high as or 
higher than it is now? Do you think that 
much or any of the propaganda against 
Government ownership is circulated in the 
interest of inordinate private gain? Are 
you able to substantiate your opinions by 
facts and sound reasoning ? 

The Outlook, in its editorial on the coal 
question, urges “that the methods of han- 
dling the fuel that saves us from ‘suffering 
and wards off illness should be brought 
out into the open.” Who has the authority 
to bring them out into the -: Why 
are they not revealed to the public ? What 
good would it do if they were publicly 
known? 

What industrial questions are involved 
in the coal problem? Have you any sug- 
gestions as to how such questions should 
be answered ? 

Could a group of private families buy 
their coal direct from the owners of coal 
mines if these families together purchased 
in car lots? If not, should laws be made 
to encourage this practice? 

If it is true that the coal industry in its 
three branches—mining, transportation, and 
distribution—is practically carried on by 
the same interests, is this wrong, and if so, 
why ¢ 

What valuable suggestion do you see 
in Mr. Wetzel’s article for employers 
and employees? Can you add any sug- 
gestions ? 

What solution have you to offer for our 
coal problem? Outline your argument. 

What is the meaning of: Commiserate, 
riprap, espionage, sabotage, morons. 

The following books offer a wealth of 
suggestion in reference to many of our 
pressing problems of to-day: “ Problems 
of Today,” by Moorfield Storey (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) ; “ Unemployment,” by J. E. 
Johnson (H. W. Wilson Company) ; “ The 
New Industrial Unrest,’ by R.S. Baker 
(Doubleday, Page) ; “Organized Labor in 
American History,” by F. T. Carlton 
(Appleton). 





“« Cold-Blooded Murder ” 


What is your explanation of why “the 
state of Ireland weekly goes from bad to 
worse f 

The Outlook tells us that *‘ the first and 
foremost thing in the apprehension of fair- 
minded people is to restore law and order 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—TxeE Epirors. 


quickly and thoroughly.” But how is this 
to be done in Ireland? 

Do you think it undignified and unwise 
for a Government to retaliate? 

Has Ireland played a noble part in 
world affairs ? 

Do you find that it is difficult for both 
Irishmen and Englishmen to talk about 
the Irish problem without bias of party, 
creed, or class ? 

Is it difficult for you to do so? 

How can the Irish question be made to 
serve the cause of international good will? 

“The American Commission on Ireland” 
is now hearing witnesses at Washington. 
Do you think that our Government should 
allow this “ Commission” to continue the 
hearing ? Will such a course as this “ Com- 
mission ” is pursuing help to bring about 
peace and end hate ? 

Who are the real friends of Ireland in 
this country ? 

Do you think that those who are talking 
about making England grant complete 
independence to Ireland may as well real- 
ize that England will not grant this, and 
that they will have to fight for it if they 
ever get it? 

Have you yet read “Ireland and Eng- 
land,” by E. R. Turner (Century)? You 
should by all means read “A Straight 
Deal; or, The Ancient Grudge,” by Owen 
Wister (Macmillan) ; read also “ An Ivrish- 
man Looks at His World,” by G. A. Bir- 


mingham (Doran). 


A Useful Citizen 

Governor Fort was a good mixer. Do 
you think that he was able to effect his re- 
form partly because he knew how to shake 
hands? Is sociability a characteristic worth 
striving for by all men and women, even if 
they are not in polities ? 

Governor Fort never talked down to his 
listeners. What does such a characteristic 
imply ? Do teachers talk down to pnpils? 
Should they? What effect has such a 
practice upon teachers ? Upon pupils? 


Governor Fort once said that he had. 


made an enemy of every political boss in 
the State of New Jersey. Is it always wise 
and right to make enemies of political 
bosses? What was Roosevelt's attitude to- 
wards Senator Platt while Roosevelt was 
Governor and Platt was boss of New York 
State? The story of this relationship can 
be found in Roosevelt’s autobiography 
(Seribners). 

Governor Fort was a poor man’s son, yet 
he won distinction. Does every person in 
America have an equal chance for success ? 
Explain the phrase in the Declaration of 
Independence, “ All men are created 
equal.” Does equality of creation imply 
equality in ability ? 

You may be helped in your efforts to 
answer these questions by reading the 
recently published books by Hermann 
Hagedorn (Harcourt, Brace & Howe) and 
W. H. Hobbs (Putnams) entitled “ Leon- 
ard Wood ;” and the volumes by Vernon 
Kellogg (Appleton) and Rose Wilder Lane 
(Century Co.) entitled “ Herbert Hoover ;” 
also “The Autobiography of Andrew Car- 
negie” (Houghton Mifflin) and “The Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok” (Scribners). 
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i Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, /M 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
~ spare time profitable. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
\ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
ff] One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher instituti are dying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
] they are constantly recornmending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, tie lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
panuscript criticism service. 








150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Home Correspondence Sch 
Dept. 58, Springfield, Mass. 
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Sor comfort 
A. useful holiday gift 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 

















& physicians 
recommend. 


Resinol 


For years they have relied upon it in 
the treatment ofskin and scalp troubles, 
because they know that Resinol Oint- 
ment so quickly stops itching and gen- 
erally clears away the disorder. From 
baby’s slight rash to severe cases of 
eczema hundreds of letters bear witness 
to its healing power. It’s easy to 
obtain—easy to use. Why don’t you 
try it? Atall druggists, 
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COMMERCIALIZING THE 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


T= wholesale destruction of trees by fire 
and wasteful lumbering has made it 
difficult in certain sections to supply the 
demand for evergreens at Christmas-time. 
Indeed, a considerable industry has grown 
out of this demand; and from northern 
points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mich- 
igan hundreds of thousands of Christmas 
trees are shipped every winter to cities 
located at a distance from the source of 
supply. This ever-increasing demand has 
made such inroads on our supply that a 
distinet menace has resulted from the cus- 
tom of the Christmas tree. Where the 
supply is taken from the spruce swamps 
remote from the public highway it is not 
especially noticeable, but our good citizens 
have the habit of getting the tree wherever 
it is most convenient to get it—which is 
usually along the road. 

We cannot understand the mental process 
by means of which intelligent men and 
women can justify themselves in the act of 
cutting down a beautiful conifer along a 
public highway to be used but a few hours 
on Christmas Eve. Thousands of beautiful 
spruce and balsam as well as cedar and 
pine are taken in this way each year by 
the good citizens of our land. Evergreens 
along the road, that could be a perennial 
source of enjoyment and protection, cer- 
tainly should not be taken for such a trivial 
purpose. 

We have witnessed the destruction of 
endless thousands of these trees. We have 
seen large and beautiful spruce cut down 
to get a six-foot Christmas tree from the 
top because of the attractive cluster of 
cones. The banks of a small lake on the 
edge of a northern Wisconsin city have been 
completely stripped of a native stand of 
evergreens to satisfy this barbarous cus- 
tom. A committee of good churchmen one 
time went out on a Federal road and got a 
magnificent tree to decorate their church 
with for an hour. Tourists and natives for 
a century will be deprived.of the enjoy- 
_— of seeing this tree at the bend in the 
road. 

On the banks of the Flambeau River 
just north of a thriving Wisconsin city, in 
a tract belonging to the city parks, stood a 
beautiful spruce in a grove of white birch. 
This tree, conspicuous in winter and sum- 
mer for its symmetrical mass of green, was 
a source of enjoyment for all who passed 
that way. But a prominent citizen of my 
city took his small son and a hatchet up 
the river path one day and returned with 
the top of that spruce tree to decorate with 
tinsel for a night. 

_ The boys em the best homes of our 
cities are permitted to go out along the 
road and bring in trees in any quantity 
where only one is used. A dozen trees 
around a yard at once is not an unusual 
sight at Christmas-time in a northern Wis- 
consin city. 

There are hundreds of thousands of in- 
stances of this wantonness on the part of 
pa eee citizens. Are we willing that 
our beautiful trees shall be destroyed in 
this manner? Is it possible that the Amer- 
ican citizen can wish to see the evergreens 
wholly removed from along our Northern 
roads? Can intelligent men and women 
who live in these parts justify themselves 
in taking part in such Setmation or per- 
mitting their children to do so? 


E. M. DAHLBERG. 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 











The industrial opportuni- 
ties now ripe in Seattle 
are beyond precedent. Se- 
attle wants you if there is 
an opening in your line. 
Write freely and —_ 
You'll receive an equally 
frank reply. Send for the 
booklet, ‘‘Seattle, the Sea- 
port of Success.”’ 
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LINCOLN said: Property is the fruit of 
labor * * * ; property is desirable; is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for himself, thus 
by example assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built, 


By C. T. Conover 


THE FOLLOWING is the gist of a recent declaration 
unanimously passed by the trustees of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club and approved by a 99) 
per cent. vote of the members in referendum: 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club stands 
for the American plan, which means absolute fairness to all classes 
of workers whether union or non-union. It unalterably opposes the 
“closed shop,” which shuts the door of industry against the Ameri- 
can working man who is not a member of a labor organization. 
* # # Tt opposes the use of force or intimidation by any one 
endeavoring to persuade workmen either to join or to resign. from 
a labor organization. * * * It holds that both employe and 
employer are privileged to terminate their relations whenever either 
chooses to do so unless there be contracts between them. * * * 
It does not countenance limitation of the amount of work which may 
be accomplished in a given time or the manner in which payment 
shall be made, whether by hourly rate, piecework, contract or other- 
wise. It believes that every workman should have an opportunity 
to earn a wage proportionate to his ability and productive capacity. 


This declaration was endorsed by every business, commercial 
and employers’ association in Seattle. In other words, 


SEATTLE IS A FAIR TOWN—FAIR TO LABOR, 
FAIR TO CAPITAL AND FAIR TO THE PUBLIC. 


Seattle’s new labor policy is based upon a perfectly frank 
understanding between employer and employe. In no American 
city is the labor situation more satisfactory or brighter with 
promise. 


Seattle has an adequate labor supply of the highest class. 
She has a command of basic raw materials as has no other city 
on earth—her own great essential products and all the wealth 
of the Orient, Siberia and Alaska. She is the entrepot to 
Alaska, America’s undeveloped treasure land, and by the 
immutable laws of distance, now and for all time the chief 
American port in Oriental trade. 


Contiguous to Seattle is one-sixth of the Nation’s water 
power, and practically the only coal in the Pacific States—a 
never-failing supply for all purposes. 

She has a 20 per cent. margin in manufacturing costs due to 
her incomparable climate and the ability to work in comfort 
every day in the year. 

Seattle is not only America’s chief Pacific port but by all 
odds the chief railroad center of the Pacific Coast. She reaches 
every market in the civilized world. 

The Seattle Spirit knows no obstacle it cannot overcome. 
Seattle is the healthiest city in the world and has the finest 
harbor on the Western hemisphere. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Publicity Bureau 903 Arctic Building Seattle 


Manufacture in Seaitile 
The Seaport of Success 
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Modern Discoverers of Opportunity 


PACH new discovery and invention multi- 
plies opportunities for new and greater 
achievements. 

Such achievements are no longer financed by 
kings and queens, like the venture of Columbus. 
The privilege of investing in modern achieve- 
ments 1s open to everyone. 


Our Monthly Securities List brings together 
offerings which we have investigated and recom- 
mended as desirable investments. This list may 
be had at any one of our offices in fifty leading 
cities, or will be sent direct upon request for Z150. 


Facts for CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book, “Men and securities from a broad range 
” ‘ *-* e ff . ’ 
Bonds,” giving in- of offerings 


f . ee ae How 10,000 miles of National 
ormation on the following City Company’s private wires 
subjects, will be sent on keep our offices in leading 
investment centers of the 


Sauer : country in constant touch with 

Why we handle only carefully our New York headquarters. 

en —— Your advantage in dealing with 

‘ ; a Company whose represent- 

The wisdom of purchasing se- atives talk with an average 
curities from a Company large of 3,000 banks a day. 


enough to maintain far-reach- 


eee Sepe . Why these sales representatives 
ing investigation service. Ps 


are especially qualified to 


The importance of buying invest- helpfully discuss your individ- 
ment securities from a house ual investment needs. 
with more than 50 offices f 
and international connections For a copy of this book, 
and service. address our New York 


Why the careful investor selects office, asking for Z-139. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS ACCEPTANCES 
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1 December 


THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 





TRUNK LINES FOR 
MOTOR TRAFFIC 


BY COLONEL JESSE G. VINCENT 


Vice-President of Engineering, Packard 
Motor Car Company 


FRIEND of mine drove his car down 

the Boston Post Road into New York, 
and within ten miles saw twenty-seven 
wrecked cars and trucks at the side of the 
right-of way. Most of them had fallen into 
ditches or run into trees in efforts to 
escape collision on the crowded road. 

This is almost typical of the condition 
of the roads which carry the heavy motor 
traffic around all our big cities. It shows 
the tremendous extent to which our high- 
ways are already overloaded by automo- 
bile traffic, which is growing steadily in 
volume, and which must continue to grow 
with even greater rapidity. 

The passenger automobile’s contribution 
to efficiency in production, according to 
figures compiled io the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, is equivalent 
to an increase in more than a half of the 
working time of every man owning one. 

We find signs that the passenger car 
may offer relief from the congestion in the 
great industrial centers which has inflicted 
upon us the horrors of slum life. Already 
large numbers of moderately paid workers 
are finding homes in the country at an in- 
creasing distance from the factories where 
they are employed, making the trips to and 
from work in their own cars, and thus not 
only saving in rent but giving their fami- 
lies health, quiet, and a far better chance 
in life. 

The first real use of trucks came during 
the winter of 1917 and 1918, when the 
combined effect of an extremely hard win- 
ter and the tremendous demand for trans- 
portation for war ammunition and supplies 
broke down the railway service east of the 
Mississippi. During this period more than 
1,200,000,000 tons of freight were moved 
by truck. 

This service established the motor truck 
firmly as an economical carrier, and its use 
is being more and more extended for 
short-haul transportation. This has been 
emphasized by the present critical condi- 
tion of the railway service, and will be still 
more accentuated by the recent heavy 
advance in freight rates. The trucks are 
now carrying between 700,000,000 and 
800,000,000 tons of freight a year, at a 
minimum estimate, and there are hundreds 
of millions more tons that the railways are 
carrying with no profit, or even at an 
actual loss, that could be more economi- 
cally handled by motor transport. 

All the processes which these things in- 
volve have been checked and will continue 
to be checked by the practical break-down 

of our highway system. The few roads 
now capable of handling automobiles are 
already so dangerously overcrowded that 
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they furnish an effective restriction upon 
the saving and progress which would come 
from the inereased use both of passenger 
cars and of trucks. 

There have been many evidences of at- 
tempts to pass highway legislation which 
was in some cases not only unfair, but even 
absurd. Much of this resulted from an in- 
adequate study, while a great deal of it was 
due to the attitude that roads possessed 
certain rights without regard to their abil- 
ity to stand standard traffic. 

‘When theepassenger car became a stand- 
ard means of transportation, the value of 
improved roads was generally appreciated 
and the movement to construct these be- 
came widespread. The passenger car, how- 
ever, did not present any very difficult 
problems concerning the type of highway 
construction because it caused almost no 








damage to any comparatively hard and a . 

smooth 4 agree oa As a ——- ee He An Important Business Conference- 

roads were built only to meet the needs o Me ° Z 

passenger cars and ees net vehicles. : Ht There on Time He 
The increased use of heavy commercia 4 ality depend - ‘ 

cars, however, caused extremely rapid de- yy od a sugeanpeicd di eee or rod oe OEE FF romptly 

terioration of the best highways. Some of if whenever you heed it, M. Heat_your Garage. 

these roads have even been partially rebuilt yy The Self-Regulating coal-burning W ASCO hot water System re- 

but of the same construction as the first. Ht , - 

In consequence, they are soon destroyed Zy quires attention but once a day and burns but a few cents 

again. He worth of coal a day—less than steet car fare. Any handy man 


In the past year serious efforts have 





heen made to improve the highway situa- can set it up—no expensive steamfitter required. qs 
tion, but have accomplished little. Although Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
p and aut tic temperature regulation of WASCQ, 





$635,000,000 has been appropriated for 
road construction in this country, the diffi- 
culties with railway transportation of 
crushed stone, cement, binders, and other 
necessary materials have made it possible 
to let contracts on only about a quarter of 
this work, and there has been construction 
work done on only about sixteen per cent 
of the amount planned. 

In the second place, there has not been 
a sufficiently fundamental analysis of the 
problem of building trunk roads to handle 
the great traftic already existing and the 
still greater traffic of the immediate future 
in the neighborhood of our great cities. 
Most of the roads are still far too narrow— 
a sixteen-foot width being common. This 
means that, with almost unbroken streams 
of traffic passing each way, it becomes 
almost impossible to pass another vehicle 
going in the same direction, and thus the 
entire traffic will be held to the pace of the 
slowest truck. 

It is probable that the highway of the 
future must follow the lines of develop- 
ment of the great railways and seaulile 
two, and possibly four, parallel roadbeds 
to handle different kinds of traffic going 
in opposite directions. What the solution 
will be has not yet been determined, and 
it should immediately engage the attention 
of the best engineers in the country. It is 
complicated by the problems of finance, of 
widening the right of way, and of availa- 
bility of menue . 

The importance of improved highways 
to economical operation of both passenger 
cars and trucks cannot be over-emphasized. 
(ood roads have the effect of decreasing 
the cost of transportation of both kinds, 


W. A. Scuueir Mre. Co., Inc., *’sbasnced Site 


Originators of special 
heating spstem for 
garages. 

WASCO is also used 
for heating Offices, 
Stores, Cottages, etc. 
Some good territo 
open for live dist; 
butors. 














































































He’s Worth It— 


Little Tim—counterpart of thou- 
sands of helpless little children, 
rich and poor alike—struggling 
to live against the savage attacks 
which tuberculosis makes upon 
his frail little body. If we fail 
him—but we must not fail. 
He’s worth saving. 
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cum by protecting it from shocks re- Seals 

ceived in negotiating poor roads. Each penny Christmas Seal you buy provides added strength to your local and national 
It is evident that the legislators are tuberculosis associations in their fight against this preventable and curable disease. 


inder obligation to provide improved high- 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Andrew Carnegie 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D., 
Educ. Secy. Church Peace Union 

Intimate, revealing, packed with 
If incidents not duplicated else- 
where. A book written from an un- 
usual association of many years. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Fundamentals 
of Prosperity 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
The President of Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization has an enviable 

reputation as a keen observer of facts 
and conditions. A book worth many 
times its cost! Net $1.00 





JUST OUT 
By 

J. PATERSON-SMYTH 

Author of “The Gospel of the Hereafter ” 


A People’s Life of Christ 


A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of reading it. It 
leaves in every reader’s mind a clean, consecutive, unbroken view of the life of Jesus, with all 
the main incidents and teachings in the right places. A book for which we’ve long waited. 












































$3.50 net 


CHINA, the Mysterious and Marvellous 


By VICTOR MURDOCK, Editor, Journalist, Congressman 


Out of the innermost regions of the ** Celestial Kingdom,’ now a Republic, Mr. Murdock has 

found material that is not included in the usual “ globe-trotter’s”’ book about China. A nota- 

ble volume on China which will scarcely be laid down until the last page is reached. 
Illustrated. Net $2.50 


With Grenfell on the Labrador 


By FULLERTON L. WALDO, Philadelphia “ Public Ledger” 


An exceptionally full and deeply interesting account, not only of Dr. Grenfell’s work, but of 
the quaint, outlandish ways of the people of Revteentieal and The Labrador, Net $1.50 


** Shall a Man Live Again?’’ 


The Passion for Life 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S GREATEST NOVEL 


**One of the finest, most significant and most absorbing stories of the great cataclysm that 
brought sorrow and suffering to most all of the world.’’— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
A Romance of the Strongest Human Desire. With Colored Jacket. 
Cloth, $1.75 


Fleming H. Revell 
Company 


N REVELLS 








By F. A. McKENZIE 


“ Pussyfoot ” 
Johnson 


¢ **It is impossible to understand the 


Troop “ One” 
of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLACE 
Author of “ Ungava Bob” etc. 
A great feast is here spread for all 
those who admire courage, hardi- 
hood and square dealing—and what 
healthy boy does not ’ Dillon Wallace’s 
name as author is sufficient guarantee. 


Illustrated. Net $1.75 





Eighteenth Amendment without a 
knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a 
sportsman in the best sense of the 
word.” — The Outlook. Net $1.50 
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New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave 


A Cash Offer for Cartoons - Photographs 


Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will promptly be made to our readers who 
send us a carte™ or photograph accepted by The Outlook. 

We want to see the best cartoons published in your local papers, and 
the most interesting and newsy pictures you may own. Read carefully 
the coupons below for conditions governing payment. Then fill in the 
coupon, paste it on the back of the cartoon or print, and mail to us. 


Tue Epirors or Tue Outtoox, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 























To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that ‘The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. The enclosed 
brief account of the object or event depicted 
you may use as you see fit, 


To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


of the following 


OCTET If this particular 
clipping is selected for reproduction in ‘lhe 
Outlook, [ will accept One Dollar as payment 
in full for my service in bringing it to your 
attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 
not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 


Name 4 
Vame MOON 4 dumsncesmeusuubciaaeaaiee 
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A GIFT OF ROYAL 
GOWNS 


r. C. T. Curretity, Curator of the 

Royal Ontario Museum, has brought 
with him from England a gift to the Cana- 
dian people which they value highly, not 
so much for its intrinsic worth, although 
it is a queenly gift, as for the gracious 
kindliness that prompted the act. 

The gift consists of two gowns—one worn 
by Queen Mary at her coronation in June, 
1911, the other worn at the Durbar in 
India in December of the same year and 
also on the entry into the City of London 
following the coronation. 

The gowns are of white satin, princess 
effect, with front and back panels richly 
embroidered in gold. The embroidery 
shows the rose of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland, the thistle of Scotland, the 
lotus of India, and the star of India. 

At the foot of the skirts is a sort of 
ruche, waved to signify the sea that en- 
circles the Empire, and an embroidered 
cable of oak leaves and acorns typifies the 
union of the Empire. 

The ermine-lined train was not included 
in the gift, but, even without it, this is the 
most valuable and interesting gift ever 
presented to the Museum. 

The gown worn at the Durbar was dis- 
played for a few days in an Indian mv- 
seum, following the Durbar. 

The embroidery on both 
done by the Ladies’ Work 
London. 

The subject of dress and textiles is gain- 
ing a great deal of attention in museums 
to-day, because of both its industrial and 
historical value. JEAN McINTYRE. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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CATCHING THE CON. 
SCIENCE 


iDpe Mr. Abbott: 


Why do you allow your headline writer 
to mislead the public b heading the ad- 
mirable article of Miss Tda M. Tarbell in 
the October 13 issue as follows: “ Ipa M. 
TaRBELL Thinks the League’s the Thing 
to ‘Catch the Conscience’”? Is there 
anything in her article to lead any one to 
the conelusion that Miss Tarbell is sup- 
porting the League in order to “catch” 
the unsuspecting and unwary voter’s con- 
science? It seems to me that The Outlook 
owes its Democratic readers, and espe- 
cially Miss Tarbell, an apology for this 
unintentional but misleading error. : 

T. W. L. 


Dear Sir: 

There was no intention, in putting in the 
title “Ida M. Tarbell Thinks the League’s 
the Thing to ‘Catch the Conscience,’” of 
implying that Miss Tarbell wanted to catch 
“the unsuspecting and unwary voter’s con- 
science” in an opprobrious way. We sup- 
posed ,that the title would be at once recog- 
nized as the quotation from Shakespeare's 
“ Hamlet,” where it is used ina perfectly 
legitimate sense of arousing the conscience 
of one who seems unaware of a tremen- 
dous moral issue. Ernest H. Apsor'. 


Dear Mr. Abbott: 
Your explanation is complete—the joke’s 
on me for not recognizing the i. 8 
. W. I 
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The Autobiography of 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Boston Transcript says: “To the great trio of American 
autobiographies, Benjamin Franklin’s, Booker Washington’s, 
and Henry Adams’s, must now be added a fourth—the story of 
Andrew Carnegie’s marvelous career.” Nothing stranger ever 
came out of the Arabian Nights than the story of this poor Scotch 
boy who built up a colossal industry, amassed an enormous 
fortune, and then gave it away for the betterment of man- 


kind. Illustrated. $5.00. 
A Cycle of 


ADAMS LETTERS 


The correspondence, edited by Worthington C. Ford, of 
Charles Francis Adams, the American Minister to England, 
and his two sons, Henry Adams, his secretary, and Charles 
Francis, Jr., then serving in the Northern armies, gives an 
unequalled first-hand account of our social, military, and 
diplomatic history during the Civil War. A _ permanently 
valuable gift for every admirer of “ The Education of Henry 


Adams.” 2 vols. Lllustrated. $10.00. 
JOHN DRINKWATER 
Lincoln 


The World Emancipator 


In this uncommonly readable and inspiring book the author of 
the successful play “* Abraham Lincoln ” studies him from a new 
angle, illuminating qualities which make him not only the typical 
great American, but also the prime example of the best char- 
acteristics and ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race. $1.50. 


DOCTOR CROTHERS 


The Dame School of Experience 


There is no more: pleasure-giving or delightful gift than a book 
by Dr. Crothers. This new volume contains some of his very 
best essays including—Every Man’s Desire to be Somebody 
Else—The Perils of the Literate—Natural Enemies and How 
to Utilize Them—The Spiritual Advisor of Efficiency Ex- 
perts—The Hibernation of Genius—The Unpreparedness of 


Liberalism, ete. $2.00. 


TALKS WITH T. R. 


From the Diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. 


“There is no more intimate picture of Roosevelt than this 
which Mr. Leary has given. It is filled with characteristic 
Rooseveltisms and is written with a fine appreciation of the 
. Invaluable 
to all who wish to know the man, and to understand the course of 


significance of every incident which is recorded. . . 


American politics in recent years.” — Phila. Ledger. Illus. $4.00. 
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HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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Wyeth’s Masterpiece 


COURTSHIP 
OF MILES 
STANDISH 


Eight full-page reproduc- 
tions of paintings, and 
sketches in black and 
white, by N. C. Wyeth. 


$3.00. 


CROWDING 
MEMORIES 


Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich 


Lavishly Illustrated. 
$5.00. 


LETTERS TO 
A NIECE 


Henry Adams 


With a Niece’s Memories 
by Mabel LaFarge 


$2.50. 


ACCEPTING 
THE UNIVERSE 


John Burroughs 
Iilustrated. $2.00. 


POINTS OF 
FRICTION 


Agnes Repplier 
$1.75. 


THE WHITE 
COMRADE 
AND OTHER 
POEMS 


Robert Haven 
Schauffler 


$1.50. 


SONGS OF 
DOGS 
and 
HORSES 


Robert Frothingham 
Each $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 


Uniform with “Songs of 
Men.” 3 vols. boxed. 


$4.95. Lea. $9.00. 
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Send for the Piper, our 
free monthly record of 
book news and _ gossip. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 4 
Park St., Boston. 
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A Nation’s Fate Was Sealed— 
Fifty Yards from Where He Stood! 


“gy | ‘HERE was a rattling of rickshaws, and I went below. On looking over 
the wall, I saw that the Japanese were going away. Hasegawa’s car- 
riage had already gone. Koreans in court dress were fluttering to 

and fro. It seemed impossible as I stood there in the moonlight behind the 

hedge, that the fate of a nation had been sealed within fifty yards of where I 

stood! The ministers had signed!” Yes, it was so. The Japanese had subju- 

gated Korea, dnd a country of 12.000.000 people must bow to the inevitable. 


Are you reading WILLARD STRAIGHT’S Life Story by Louis Graves 


now running in 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 Lllustrations—Art Insert of Exceptional Interest 


The story is attracting attention everywhere. 


A Republic—With an Emperor Held in Reserve! 


This is the case in China today. An unbelievable situation—but true. The young 
heir to the throne is now fifteen years of age. The rumor was that he had been 
restored to power. They are thinking of marrying him to the President’s daughter, 
and thus satisfy all factions. And many other astonishing plans are being considered. 
Read JOHN O. P. BLAND’S revelations in “The Last Imperial Manchu” in the 
December issue. 


Bible Stories Through Chinese Eyes! 


These pictures by a young Chinese artist would alone make any issue of a maga- 
zine worth while. This boy went to hear a missionary in his native country. Never 
had he heard the old Biblical stories. He was deeply impressed. He visualized the 
sacred tales enacted among his own Chinese people. Chinese lions, tigers and phenix 
march two by two into a Chinese ark, built by a Chinese Noah. And they kill the 
Chinese fatted calf (in the shape of a chicken) for the Chinese Prodigal Son, return- 
ing penitent from a Chinese gambling hell! 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER ASIA 


KOREA SIGNS AWAY HER FREEDOM . . 
A COURT LADY OF OLD JAPAN ‘ ° 


TRAPPING AN ELEPHANT HERD IN TRENGGANU 
Illustrations by Will Crawford 


THE PICTURES OF PLOWING AND WEAVING By R. Meyer Riefstahi 
ANTIDOTES TO FATE By W. Norman Brown 


; Frontispiece 
- By L. Adams Beck 
By Charles Mayer 












& Ys THE UTMOST INDIAN ISLE An Insert of Photographs 
4%u% 4 SOME CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE POETS 
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3 "6,% THE WAY OF THE FARMER IN JAPAN. III. 
% 8% 4 © By Robertson Scott 
“Gy ASIATIC _BOOK-SHELF 
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8, % Ay, ber. There is no magazine — like —. Rages concerns 
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1 December 


A NO-ACCIDENT WEEK 


[From the ‘* National Safety News ’’] 


T last it has come to pass—a No-Acci- 

dent Week in fact as well as in name. 
During the three years in which there has 
been any public safety work to speak of, 
one large city after another tried to go 
through a single week without an acci- 
dental death, and while some really re- 
markable reductions in accidents were 
brought about, the results always fell just 
a little short of the goal. St. Louis in 1918 
eame through its “ No-Accident Week ” 
with one fatality, as against ten for the 
preceding week and twenty-five for the 
corresponding week of the previous year ; 
Cleveland last year during its “ No-Acci- 
dent Week” reduced its score on this ac- 
count from sixteen during the correspond- 
ing week of the previous year to six; the 
Lehigh Valley cities in a noteworthy 
“No-Accident Week” campaign in the 
spring of this year came through with 
only one fatality. 

And then Milwaukee proved that it could 
be done. With a population of more than 
half a million, with thousands of visitors 
in her midst, with 46,000 automobiles and 
motor trucks operating on her streets, Mil- 
waukee passed through the week of Sep- 
tember 26 to October 2, inclusive—the 
week of the ninth annual Congress of the 
National Safety Council—without a single 
fatal accidéht. This in the face of an 
average of six accidental deaths for the 


‘entire previous year and an average of 


seven accidental deaths for the previous 
month. : 

Milwaukee has the honor of being the 
first large city to achieve this record, 
which is proof positive of what organized 
effort for safety can accomplish, and evi- 
dence of the fact that if a community is 
sufficiently aroused the accident slate can 
be kept clean not only in one specially 
designated week but throughout the year. 

The records of Dr. F. N. Franklin, Cor- 
oner of Milwaukee County, show an aver- 
age of seven accidental deaths a week for 
the month just prior to the ninth annual 
Safety Congress. For the week that the 
National Safety Council was in town there 
is a blank page in his book, and that is the 
page of which he and the citizens of Mil- 
waukee are rightly most proud. As for 
minor accidents during Safety Week, it is 
estimated by Dr. Harry E. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Safe Drivers’ Club of Milwau- 
kee and Police Surgeon of the Milwaukee 
Police Department, that the injury cases 
at the emergency hospitals of the city de- 
creased forty percent during Safety Week. 

The saving in life was due to the inten- 
sive campaign of the Safety and Sanitation 
Committee of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce. One of the most effective 
features of the campaign was the novel 
method of reeruiting the children in the 
schools and their parents for the cause of 
safety. One hundred and_ twenty-five 
thousand letters, in the original hand- 
writing of the children, written in the 
classroom at school, were taken home to 
their fathers and mothers, together with a 
pledge card. The child’s letter requested 
its parents to sign the pledge of careful- 
ness and co-operate in every way to pre- 
vent accidents on the street, in the home, 
and at work. Milton C. Potter, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Milwaukee, estimates 
that fully ninety per cent of these pledges 
were returned, signed by the parents. In- 
terest in this drive was stimulated among 
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the children by the offer of “ 100 per cent 
certificates,” signed by the President of 
the National Safety Council and the man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Safety Council, to 
every schoolroom which made a 100-per- 
cent record in returning the signed pledges. 

Each of the 46,000 automobile drivers 
of Milwaukee received at the outset of the 
campaign a letter urging the utmost care 
in driving and complete co-operation to 
prevent accidents. That these letters were 
effective is shown by the record of the 
week. With the letters were sent applica- 
tions for membership in the Safe Drivers’ 
Club, sponsored by the Milwaukee Safety 
Council. Within ten days 12,000 drivers 
had applied and been admitted to member- 
ship, each paying $1 membership «dues. 

More than 420,000 leaflets carrying 
safety messages on “ jay walking,” safe 
(lviving, blood poisoning, and other com- 
mon hazards were distributed in bundles 
and packages of all sorts sent out by de- 
partment stores and other business houses. 
Every bundle that went into a home dur- 
ing the week carried a safety message. A 
safety message was carried in every busi- 
ness letter from practically every concern 
in the city. 

Safety sermons were preached by the 
ministers and priests of all creeds in prac- 
tically every church of the city on the 
Sunday preceding the opening of the Con- 
gress. 

The street-car company of the city ran 
a safety street car covered with safety ban- 
ners, slogans, and decorations, on which a 
loud siren whistle was in constant blast. 
This car hauled a gondola trailer on which 
was a wrecked automobile with the devil 
at the wheel, pointing to the certain conse- 
quences of carelessness. The whole pre- 
sented a most spectacular and impressive 
safety lesson. 

The interest of the press was obtained, 
and each of the large Milwaukee daily 
newspapers conducted a safety contest’ of 
some kind. 


GOOD SPEECH WEEK 


SpepeEcH WEEK, November V-8, 


( : o0oD 
was observed more widely this year’ 


than at any time since its inception five or 
six years age. In schools, colleges, normal 
schools, women’s clubs, and other organiza- 
tions the campaign for better English was 
carried on vigorously during the first week 
of November, and if incorrect grammar, 
faulty pronunciation, slang, and their kin- 
dred evils were not at least partially 
routed it was not due to lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of English teachers and their 
students. 

Very helpful suggestions and literature 
were furnished by the American Speech 
Committee of the Chicago Women’s Clab, 
of which Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, is Chairman. 
This material was sent out free except for 
the postage: The “ English Journal,” pub- 
lished in Chieago; has also been sponsor- 
ing this movement for better speech, as has 
the National Council of English Teachers. 
While certain general lines have been fol- 
lowed in most of the schools observing the 
week, there has been an opportunity for 
‘nuch originality in devising new and effec- 
tive plans. Contests in spelling, pronuncia- 
‘lon, extempore speaking, essay writing— 
the theme being some phase of the good 
English problem—posters exhorting the 
students and the community to “ Watch 
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Recommends teachers to colleges. = aud private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. v 
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One-Act Plays 
Edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving 
Contains 50 one-act plays of the best con- 
temporary writers of 16 different nations. 
Over half of these plays have never before 
been published in book form; 31 are no 
longer available in any other edition. An 
ideal Christmas Gift for those who enjoy 
reading or producing plays of real literary 
value. Large 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $5.00. 


piacere, Enel, Sogcic 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
res; lence. Begin any time. 

Buiversity of Chiragn | 


i . Chi » Tl. 
vision 10. Chicago, mj 





34 Turkey Morocco, $12.00. 





Morton Hospital Training School 


Offers a three 1 
Apply for information to Superintendent, 


MORTON HOSPITAL, TAUNTON, MASS. 


NUMBER THIRTY 
By Edward A. Jonas 
A new novel of London and Paris, intensel, 
interesting — yet displaying a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature and filled with pas- 
sages of serious thought that will make it 
popular among thinking people who de- 


or urses 


years’ course. January class now forming. 





St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


Registered in New York State, offers a 2 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. -Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 


mand something more than mere plot. 12 
mo, Silk Cloth, $2.00. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Send for complete free catalog. 
STEWART & KIDD COMPANY. 
Publishers, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 
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An Ever-Cherished | 


if 


/Christmas 


Gift 


When Christmas candles shine ; 
when children shout and shake the 
laden branches of the lighted tree, 
one Christmas gift most highly 
cherished is something of lasting 
value that will be possessed and prized in after years when he or she 
who gave it has passed away except in memory. 

Such a gift is a se¢ of books that will instruct and interest from youth 
to age And when it comes to such a set there is none more fitting than 
that superb 24-volume Reference Library 


| The New 
International Encyclopedia 
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Second 4 ios ho Printed 
Edition ; Recently naas Pale yer \ Throughout from 
Completed | | Wtf, New Plates 


Revised, = 
Rewritten, and 
Reset from 


AtoZ 
24 Volumes 


Size of Page 
Enlarged. Number 
of Volumes 
Increased 


iy, —) 
ofall 80,000 Articles [Fe 
P ¢ 


. ¢ 
Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, A.M., TALCOTT WILLIAMS, L.L.D.,.L.H.D.,Litt.D. 4 ¢” 


The fortunate recipient of this useful and valuable gift finds it in youth, in oe Out. 
middle age and all through life **a guide, philosopher and friend ;”’ and 0 oe 12-2 
there is no need to say that the donor will never be forgotten, for the vol- 4 # Dopp 
umes will always stand a monument to good judgment in selection and “3 ¢ ‘ 
generosity in giving. THE New InreRNATIONAL may indeed be truly (sf MEAD & 
designated as “2 Co., Inc. 
et) 


= Publishers 
The One Superb Holiday Remembrance 3°" “2:4: 


Send me full 
_information regard- 
ing The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia 
v) Ag (Second Edition), with 

‘i ° De details of the present Spe- 
Simply Send in the Coupon FRB 7S" cial Price and Monthly List 
: : th? f Prize - Questions, enabling 

We are confident you will agree with us that with Taz New WSs me to win a $1.25 book each 


With this you'll quite agree if you will have us send our 80-page Ilus- 48" 
trated Book, showing Specimen Pages, Engravings, Photos in o xg 
Color, Maps, etc., with inturmation regarding the volume devoted to 7ye 
Courses of Reading and Study. To find out fully about the work Ad 
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Distinctive Fiction 





By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
> This gripping story of the great Northwest is recom- 
mended to you as the best book that this popular 
author has yet written. 
“There can be no question of Mr. Sinclair's ability to 
tell an entertaining story. Few of us ever doubted it 
after ‘North of Fifty-Three,’ but ‘Poor Man’s Rock 
settles the matter once and for all.” —Boston Transcript. 
“A first-rate story.""—New York Sun. $1.90 net 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S 
TREASURE 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Jeffery Farnol brings back the pirate days of the Span- 


ish Main in this new novel—and not since “The 
Broad Highway" and “‘The Amateur Gentleman” has 


i POOR MAN’S ROCK 


related such romantic adventures. $2.15 net 


THE BLUE ROOM 


“Into the Blue Room thou shalt not look”’ 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


In this powerfiil new novel the author of “Scandal” 
endeavors to show the after-effects of the war on the 
souls of two men of diametrically opposite tempera- 
ments and upbringing. ‘The Blue Room" is sure to be 
one of the most widely discussed books of the year. 
$1.90 net 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
“A new book by the author of “The Worn Doorstep,” 
that is sure to appeal to all thinking Americans. 
“A World to Mend’ is very different, but is a worthy 
. Successor to ‘The Worn Doorstep.’ It is a book that 


$2.00 net 


THE DEVIL’S PAW 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Readers of “The Great Impersonation,” a leading best- 
seller for Spring and Summer (which broke all Oppen- 
heim sales records), will enjoy this latest disclosure of 
German intrigue from the pen of “The Prince of Story 
Tellers.” $1.90 net 


RESURRECTION ROCK 
By EDWIN BALMER 


This outdoor story of mystery, adventure and surprise 
with its scenes laid in the Michigan woods, on Lake 
Huron and in Chicago, re presents the best work yet 
done by one of the authors of “The Indian Drum"’ and 
“The Blind Man's Eyes. a 
-“A real mystery story.”—Philadel phia Press. $1.90 net 


he created such a picturesque company of characters or* 


any novelist might be glad to own." —Boston Transcript. 


THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK 


FOR CHILDREN 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Author of ‘The Bedtime Story-Books,” etc 


This isa companion volume to “.The Burgess Bird 
Book for Children,” which has had such a wonderful 
reception since its publication a year ago. It is written 
in the same vein, a story book which at the same time 
is an authoritative handbook on the land animals of 
America, so describing them and their ~~ * that they 
will be instantly recognized when seen. ‘very child 
and not a few adults will delight in going - school to 
Old Mother Nature with Peter Rabbit and his friends. 
With 32 full-page illustrations in color and 16 full-page 
illustrations in black-and-white from drawings 4 Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. , $3.00 net 





Fliscellaneous Books 


A LIFE OF ARTHUR 


JAMES BALFOUR 
By E. T. RAYMOND 


A keen and penetrating biography of England's fore- 
most statesman, by the author of “Uncensored Celeb- 
rities."’ All the prominent personalities of the day pass 
across the pages of this book, which is likely to be re- 
garded as one of the most readable biographies of the 
year. $3.00 net 


LONDON DAYS 
By ARTHUR WARREN 


Mr. Warren, an American who for mony J years was the 
London correspondent of The Boston Herald, writes 
personal reminiscences of such men as Robert Browning, 
John Stuart’ Blackie, Tennyson, Gladstone, George 
Meredith, Whistler, and many others. $2.50 net 


By ABRAHAM MYERSON, M. D. 
This book analyzes the sources of the housewife’s 
difficulties and traces their effect in her aches and pains. 
It aims to discover the housewife to herself, to give her 
husband understanding and sympathy, and to teach 
the physician and society how to help her. $2.25 net 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M. D. 
In this ‘new book, Dr. Walsh owe - on peetinate 
relationship between religion and health 
that the practice of prayer and of ~~ wy cane ‘the 
observance of mortification and fasting and abstinence 
as well as of the holidays prescribed by —. er 
proved of great value for health. 





For Sale at all Booksellers 





Little, Brown & Company 





ea Boston, Mass.. 
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For Christmas Give Your Friends 
“The Most-Quoted Periodical in America ” 


Christmas shopping is bound to be something of a nuisance. 
plify yours by giving your friends a year’s subscription to The Outlook. 


Its calm, 


Sim- 


enduring qualities of leadership have won for The 


Outlook a place in the English- speaking world unlike that of any other 
periodical, Other journals have come and gone, but The Outlook has 
remained a persistent, uninterrupted tradition in American letters: 

The Outlook for 1921 will be com posed of the 52 most interesting 
issues ever published. Send your remittance now, together with the 
names and addresses of the people you want to remember in this 
sensible manner, and we will put into the Christmas mails for them a 
card telling them that through your courtesy they may look for The 


Outlook each week during 1921, 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





1 December 


GOOD SPEECH WEEK 
(Continued) 

Your Speech,” “ Modulate Your Voice,” 
“Replace Slang with Good English,” and 
countless other slogans, original plays 
showing the value of good English in Seon 
ness and social life, have been some of the 
numerous devices used to focus attention 
on this important question. The campaign 
is not limited to the negative side of merely 
correcting errors in grammar and _ pro- 
nunciation, but has the much wider scope 
of working for clear, convincing speech 
and a pleasing, well-modulated voice. 

In cities where there is a large foreign 
element much emphasis has been placed 
on the Americanization idea of helping 
foreigners to acquire our language. A 
number of business firms have also been 
taking up the project with a view to im- 
proving the ah | ‘of their employees. 
Classes have been established by Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, and the Mar- 
shall and Illsley Bank of Milwaukee. 
The National Motion Picture League has 
published a bulletin pointing out errors 
and slang in the reading matter of motion 
pictures. Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Alabama, and Los 
Angeles are among the cities which have 
been especially active in pushing the good 
English campaign. The Woman’s Club of 
Cincinnati has arranged fourteen _pro- 
i for this winter on such topics as 

rganization of the Better English Circle, 
Diction, Incorrect Forms, Common Errors, 
Letter Writing, ete. For information any 
one interested may write to Mrs. Elmer 
G. Lawrence, 856 Locust Street, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Valuable leaflets with 
suggestions for schools, clubs, ete., may be 
secured from Miss Helen Bagg, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, by sending ten cents. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that all lovers of good Eng- 
lish will interest themselves in this move- 
ment so necessary in combating the rising 
tide of crudity and harshness in our Amer- 
can speech. Maser C. Corsry. 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


ROOSEVELT WITH 
CHILDREN 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH 


F course youre reading Roosevelt’s 

letters to his children. Everybody’s 
doing it. He was fond of all children. A 
friend of mine in Washington obtained his 
permission to present her two little boys 
to him when they were about six and eight 
years old. As she was impressing on 
them what a great man they were to see 
and how good they must be, Six-Years- 
Old looked up, wide-eyed. “Will he show 
us his bear ?” 

But it was the lion of the White House 
and not the bear that they saw. He talked 
to them in his most delightful manner, and 
when their father rose the President ex- 
claimed : 

“ But I want to give them something. 
What can I give them?” 

The only thing within range of his vision 
which could meet his desire was a bunch: 
of roses on his desk, and, with the ante- 
room crowded with peo le waiting to see 
him, Roosevelt stripped the thorns from 
the stems that they might not prick the 
eager little fingers. Any clever politician 
might have given them the flowers ; only a 
father would have had that tender fore- 
thought. 
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THE CHILDREN 
BY M4RTHA HASKELL CLARK 


For sake of the child I dream of now 
| will set the board with my best. 
Clotted cream from the Jersey cow, 
Eggs from the white hen’s nest ; 
Strawberries, scarlet and dewy-wet, 
Piled in a cool green leaf, 

And buttereups gay in the center set 
To smile in a golden sheaf. 


Long ago, and long ago, I mind my ber- 
ries tasted 

Sweeter for a cool green leaf from off 
the maple trees— 

Now I know life’s journey through, 

. naught of love lies wasted 

When the years have kept so clear such 

little things as these. 


For sake of the child that once was I, 

I will open the curtains white, 

That her eyes may gaze on the woods and 
sky 

In the glow of the sunset light. 

I will set the kitten beside her chair 

Asleep on a cushion red, 

And pray that a robin be singing there 

In the apple boughs overhead. 


Long ago, and long ago, naught I knew 
of drudging, 

Never heaven could compare with one 
small country farm— 

Bless the little city feet down the green 
lane trudging, 

Keep life’s pathway smooth for them, 
and shelter them from harm. 


For sake of the child I knew of old 

I set the board with my best. 

Sweet brown biscuits and butter gold, 
Eggs from the white hen’s nest. 

The robin sang in the apple tree 

In the gold of the sunset skies, 

And the child that was I looked out at me 
Through the joy in the other’s eyes. 


Long ago, and long ago, I mind the 
eager coming, 

And how the small red station gleamed 
against the woodland wild, 

The scent of sun-warmed clover fields, 
the dark bees’ lazy humming, 

And the wondered, breathless. gladness 
in the heart-beats of a child. 


IS CHIVALRY DEAD? 


ri your issue of October 20 a lady from 
Missouri, basing her remarks upon the 
“sit tight ” custom of some American men, 
(iseusses the supposed demise of chivalry. 
For several years I have given particu- 
lar thought to this matter, having rather 
unusual opportunity for observation, inas- 
tiuch as my business takes me to every 
section of the country and requires me to 
travel thirty thousand miles a year. It has 
been my privilege also to study steam-car 
and trolley-car conditions in most of the 
countries of Europe and in some of those 
of Asia and Africa. 
_I am quite certain that there are two 
sides to the question—yes, several sides— 
«nd that, im the interest of clear thought 
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The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. . 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat aud congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
asal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The bene fit derived from it is unquestionable 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 


and Colds 
Established 1879 


Soid by Druggists. 
Send for Descriptive 
Booklet 31. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat- 
ed Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. l(c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortlandt St., New York. 

or Leeming-Miles Building 

Montreal, Canada 




















The Letters of 


SCHOLAR - PATRIOT - MAN OF GENIUS - FRIEND 
Edited by his son, Henry James 


@ These letters, covering the writer’s life from his boyhood to 
the end, form a genuine autobiography of one who may well 
be called the most interesting man of thought in America 
since Emerson. Great in many ways, William James’s 
genius revealed itself most naturally in letters. His contacts 
with life were remarkable for their range and vitality, and 
in these volumes there appears the record of every phase of 
his life’s activities—through them all running the golden 
thread of ardent friendship for which he had a supreme gift. 


@ The letters appear in two volumes in both a“ Trade” and a 
“Limited” Edition. The Limited Edition, prepared for those 
who wish their libraries to include the best of the best, con- 
sists of 650 numbered copies only, printed on large paper, 
with a special binding, and with rare illustrative material 


“A splendid present for the literary or professional man and woman. 


Trade Edition, two volumes, $10.00 
Limited Edition, two volumes, 20.00 











not contained in the Trade Edition. 


ever, are fully illustrated and beautifully manufactured. 


NOTE: As the Limited Edition numbers only 650 copies 
and is already largely bespoken, a prompt order is advised 


Atlantic books, ordered for gifts will be attractively,wrapped and sent 
direct with Christmas card bearing the name of donor, on request. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen : —Enclosed find.......... for } 


Please send with bill 


{ THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
Regular Edition. Trade Edition 






























Both editions, how- 
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My Brother 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT 


‘THE SISTER OF COLONEL ROOSEVELT has spoken scores of times, par- 
ticularly before young children, about her brother and his views 
on the right kind of good Americans. Now she has set down 
the intimate personal recollections of her brother from nursery 
days until he became the leading citizen of the world. 
says Mrs. Robinson, “our talks together all his life, 


own recollections of him,” 


ROBINSON 





‘¢] want to write my 


our personal letters. My view of him in the book is THE GREAT SHARER, giving 
his life and the best that was in him to his family, his friends, and the country.’ 


This remarkable narrative will run through scriBNeR’s MAGAZINE, beginning in an early number. 


MAJOR E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
“ADVENTURING AFTER ADVEN- 
TURE” — 

Major Powell, who has been in every 
** war for the last twenty years as corre- 
spondent or as officer, and in times of peace has 
travelled in many strange countries, recently returned 
from a “ Motion-Picture E. xpedition in Malay sia.’ 
His narrative has all the variety of scene and the 
supply of odd characters and situations that make 
the charm of a comic opera by Gilbert and Sullivan 
or George Ade. The narrative wil! be fully illus- 
trated with pictures made from the films. 





THE WIRELESS WORLD 
A new world of the air has developed. 
It has its own social side and its per- 
sonal code. The men who are talking 
: through the air are a class apart, and 
W. G. Shepherd, who describes it, is familiar with 
this interesting development, made more interesting 
by the recent talk around the world from the great 
wireless tower started by the Americans at Bordeaux. 





SHORT STORIES—-TIMELY ARTICLES 


will be contributed next year by such famous authors as: 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 
MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


RRANDER MATTHEWS 
ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 
ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 
KATHARINE F. GEROULD HARRIET WELLES 
CARTER GOODLOE MARY SYNON 

t'HOMAS NELSON PAGE PAUL VAN DYKE 
LOUIS DODGE F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 

and a host of others. 





MAKING A FRENCH UNIVER- 
3 SITY OUT OF A GERMAN UNI- 
ea, VERSITY 


Columbia University, will spend the 
next (ha year at the University of Strasbourg, 
Alsace, lecturing on American History. He will de- 
scribe how the faculty of two hundred men has been 
built at Strasbourg from Frenchmen; the great 
German faculty has of course entirely disappeared. 


PSYCHOLOGY GOLDBRICKS 
Henry Foster Adams, Professor at 
the Psychological Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will contribute a group of 
articles called Psychology Goldbricks.” They are 
a criticism on psychological grounds of memory 
systems, systems for training the will, character 
analysis, and courses in so-called “applied psychol- 
ogy.” They tell frankly and impartially the strong 
and weak points of the systems discussed. 





FILL OUT THE COUPON 20wW 


while you are looking at it ; mail it to-day. Do not miss 
the 75th anniversary programme of Scribner’s Magazine. 








Cusmens Scan’ Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please start my subscription to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE al 

once. When your bill comes I will pay you $4.00. 

ND is nics nnetasweennesese Skea bine eetegnhatan ete 


PURE 5 ceccmcdrteel maven Codeine cuaaiin eae nes bid aiee aie 


Re aE eT CE OT Te | eee 








Mail this now so that you will get all the 75th anniversary features. 





Professor Charles Downer Hazen, of 








1920 


IS CHIVALRY DEAD? 
(Continued) 
and fair play, a number of points ought to 
he stated. 

1. Local comparisons are not justified. 
Your correspondent “ has heard that in the 
far West” the male of the species yet re- 
tains his gallantry. Every once in a while 
some one declares that the worst manners 
are to be found in New York, or San Fran- 
cisco, or Chicago, or whatever place may 
be under discussion. I have not found that 
any section of the country has a monopoly 
of either boorishness or chivalry ; nor are 
customs greatly different on either side 
of the water. ° 

2. There has been no deterioration. 
There was as much rudeness in the old 
days of the horse ears as there is now in 
1920. 

3. Some men honestly believe that if 
ladies are obliged to stand the responsi- 
bility is with the transportation companies, 
whieh are under moral obligation to pro- 
vide a seat for every passenger accepted. 
They feel that as long as men will yield 
their seats the injustice of overcrowded 
cars will continue. I hear many diseus- 
sions among my traveling companions, and 
I tind that some men actually hold the 
opinion that, though they may feel very 
uncomfortable, they are really rendering 
the public a service by retaining their 
seats. 

4. A far greater number believe that it 
is impossible to lay down a rule of univer- 
sal application. Here are some questions : 
Should an old man give his seat to a young 
woman? Should a sick man give his seat 
toa healthy woman? Should a man ex- 
hausted by a day of hard labor give his 
seat to a woman who evidently never lifts 
her finger for self-support or human ser- 
vice? If a negative answer is given to 
these suggestions, the whole matter is 
made conditional. Who shall say just 
where the line is to be drawn ? 

5. Very regretfully I have to say that 
some men have lost the impulse to gener- 
osity because so many women show not 
the slightest appreciation of the courtesy 
and sacrifice involved in seat surrender. 
Time after time I have seen men, weary 
and bundle-laden, rise, touch their hats, 

.and give their places to women who have 
made not the Sook acknowledgment. by 
word or even by friendly glance. Should 
there be no feminine grace corresponding 
to masculine chivalry? It is not very en- 
couraging to a man who, for reasons of 
health, needs a seat to receive, upon giving 
it up, no more consideration than if he 
had been an insect that had chosen to 
fly away. The cool assumption that in all 
cases the mere matter of sex gives one 
person rather than another a right to a seat 
Is exasperating in the extreme. The other 
day I saw a young working boy politely 
give place for a queen of fashion from the 
Back Bay. It might have meant a great 
deal for him to receive the merest nod 
trom that radiant woman. But no nod was 
vouchsafed. Possibly it meant a great 
(leal to him not to receive it—a great 
leal that his fellow-citizens may some day 
regret. 

Perhaps the lady from Missouri, if she 
reads these lines, will say : “That man is 
some old curmudgeon who is trying to de- 
tend his own selfishness.” Not guilty. I 
«m not old. I am not a curmudgeon. I 

ways yield my seat, having been brought 
ip that way. But I sometimes do some 

‘ery serious thinking. G.E. A. 
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ABINGDON 





ryY 
Book Talks 

You’ve heard how a 
certain young lady de- 
cided not to send her 
friend a book because 
‘* she already had one.’’ 
Well, thank goodness, 
she represents a very 
small minority. More 
and more it is being 
recognized that there is 
something about a book 
that makes it an ideal 
gift. Not just any book, 
of course, any more 
than ‘‘any cigar ’’—or 
‘any necktie.” The 
wisely chosen book 
should be truly per- 
sonal,—typical of both 
the tastes of giver and 
receiver. It need not be 
expensive—cloth covers 
hold as great a mes- 
sage as did ever tooled 
morocco—but it should 
carry with it something 
of the spirit of the giver. 

To help you in your 
Christmas selection, we 
are submitting from our 
extensive lists several 
titles representative of 
the wide range of Abing- 
don subjects, 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


forms of social unrest. 





BOOKS for Christmas 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA 
The Reawakening of the People: Its Causes and the Outlook 

By HUGH HEUNG-WO CYNN, Principal Pai Chait Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

‘*The entrance into English literature, and before the American public, of the 
Korean who wields such a facile and trenchant pen, is an event of no small impor- 
tance in the literary and political, as well as the religious world. One of the elements 
of strength and durability is the chastened self-control of the writer. The book is 
bound to be an epoch-maker and to bring the pressure of the world’s enlightened 
opinion to bear upon Japan.’’—Wm. Elliot Griffis. MIlustrated, Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE BRIDE OF MISSION SAN JOSE 
A Tale of Early California 


A Story of early Spanish Mission days. At once there is a vision of pale gray walls, 
chiming bells, scarlet bloom—and romance. And here they all are, woven into a 
charming love story, together with interesting light on the strife between England 
and America over California. Frontispiece. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


A REEL OF RAINBOW 


Another Boreham book. Original, epigrammatic, challenging. Fully maintains the 
author’s wide reputation as a thinker and writer of unusual versatility and power. 


MY NEIGHBOR THE WORKING MAN 
By James Roscoe Day, Chancellor of Syracuse University 
‘* 4 vigorous, straight from the shoulder book, written by one who was himself a 
working man. Americanism of the old, individualistic, successful type, whose message 
is not yet outgrown. A fearless exposure of the sinister forces underlying certain 
Labor unions are offered much wholesome advice.’’—The 
Expositor, Cleveland. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 
Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series 
Delivered at DePauw University 


‘* John Kelman correlates the problems of modern Christianity with the need of 
constructive statesmanship in international relations. Kelman points out that the 
Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man is of necessity an international ideal ; he 
also shows how this sense of universal brotherhood is not inimical to patriotism, any 
more than love of country is inconsistent with the narrower devotion to one’s imme- 
diate family.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR MEN AND. MINDS 


In his own inimitable way the author interprets the nature teachings of the Bible, 
beautifully describing the physical features and making clear the ethical and spiritual 
meanings cf the meadows, mountains, trees, birds, and seas of the Sacred Book. 
Illustrated, Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


By John Augustine Cull 


By F. W. Boreham 


By John Kelman 


By William L. Stidger 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI’ 




















GIVE ONE FOR XMAS 








$12 


POST 
PAID 
Accept no Perforated 
Imitation Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is 
torn out, leaving Live Netes Only. No searching thru obsolete 
notes. Everything ready for instant reference. Pocket in cover. 


Size B Size A 
Reminder with extra filler 3x5 in. 314x7 in. 
Black Leather ° ° $1.25 $2.00 
Cross Grain Leather . 1.75 2.75 
India Calf ° e 2.50 3.50 
Cowhide ° . . 2.75 3575 
Genuine Morocco . . 3.00 4.00 
Imitation Leather ° 75 1.00 
Cloth (without extra filler) 25 +50 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder Size L 
With Pencil and Extra Filler 234x3% in. 
Black Leather ‘ rt ° ‘ 1.50 
Patent Leather or Cross Grain ° 75 
Morocco, Cowhide or India Calf. 2.25 


Extra Fillers :—Per dozen: Size B, 75c: Size A, $1.00; Size 
L, 70¢c. Gold name on cover 2s5¢ extra. Prices changed without 
notice. If not at your stationer’s,order from us.(Stationers write.) 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 94 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 








NIGHT THERE” 


“NO 
' (The “ City Four-Square ”’) 


A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HISTORYY 
the WORLD |. 


A NEW EDITION 



















oi 


We will name our Special Price and easy terms of payment 
and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to ail readers in- 
terested. A coupon for your convenience is printed at the 
bottom of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 






WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 

140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
Please mail your 32-pp. free s: booklet of The History of the 
World, and write me full particulars ot your special offer to 
The Outleok readers. 


DEL ie ninaaadiacsbercusiacndinansnecsebandesaeeenses 


(12-1-20 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’ 
New Books 





THE FAIRY POETRY BOOK 


Compiled by Mrs. OWEN 
4to Volume. Price $7.00 net 


This anthology is designed primarily for children, but also for all lovers of poetry and fairy 
lore. It is divided into three parts :— 

Part I. 

Part IL. 

Part III. 


This volume supplements and completes the Series of Fairy Books edited by Andrew Lang 


Fairy Stories. 
Fairy Songs, Dances, and Talk. 
Fairyland and Fairy Lore. 


A NOVEL OF ADVENTURE BY A 
NEW WRITER 


THE MERCHANT AT 
ARMS 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT 
$2.00 net 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S NEW 
BOOK FOR 1920 


THE BOOK OF GOOD 
HUNTING 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 
Price $3.50 net 


With Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustra- 
tions in Black-and-White by SranLey L.Woop. 


This volume by the Author of **'The Book 
of the Happy Warrior,”’ ‘‘ Tales of the Great 
Var, ‘Submarine and Anti-Submarine,” 
“The Book of the Blue Sea,”’ *“* The Book of 
the Thin Red Line,” ‘* The Book of the Long 
‘l'rail,”’ ete., will contain chapters : On the Na- 


Crown 8vo. Chane Gi: 
A story of adventure, love and intrigue oo ed 
the period of the birth of Modern England. 


Jeffery Farnol says, ‘‘ It is my great pleasure 
to welcome ‘The Merchant at Arms,’ to meet 
again in fair black and white, between the cov- 
ers of a book that same George Nuttman, that 
keen-visioned sturdy Englishman, and his wise 
ture of Sport ; Sport and Cruelty, ete.; Elephant and most lovable father, whose acquaintance I 
Hurting ; Lion Hunting ; Tiger Hunting ; Deer made when first they took shape in pen and 


Hunting ; Fox Hunting ; and Fishing. ink,’ 


THE CHARM OF KASHMIR 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


Author of *‘ The Silken East ” 
4to Volume. Price $27.50 net 


With 16 Coloured Plates by ABANINDRo Natu Tacorre, Mrs. SuttaN AHMED, Miss 
HADENFELDT, the late Colonel STKAHAN, and 24 Illustrations from Photographs 


In this book an attempt is made to capture the charm of one of the acknowledged beauty- 
spots of the world; but charm is essentially an elusive quality, not easily trapped in a net of 
words. Pictures have therefore been added. 

They are interpretations in colour of the Soul of Kashmir, and they depict something more 
than the external beauty that is acknowledged by the eye of every traveler in that exquisite country. 





LONGMANS, 





GREEN & COMPANY 22 


NEW YORK 











THE 


COST 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


. W: Americans are a peculiar race. 

When we speak of the cost of the 
late World War, our commercial minds turn 
instinctively to terms of billions of dollars, 
war debts and indemnities. It has remained 
for a serious organization of Swedes to 
tabulate the real cost of the war in terms 
of human souls lost. 


Over in Copenhagen vy b have an or- 
ganization by the name of the Society for 
the Study of the Social Consequences of 
the War. They have issued their first 
report, compiled after almost two years’ 
searching work. The report not only gives 
the actual war casualties, but the decline 
of the birth rate and the rise of the death 


THE TABLE TELLS THE TALE 








Decline in Per Rise in Per War Total 

Births. Cent. Deaths. Cent. Casualties. Losses. 
Austria-Hungary..... 3,800,000 7.1 2,000,000 4.0 — 1,500,000 5,800,000 
Co Er 1,500,000 2.8 1,840,000 4.6 1,400,000 3, 340,000 
Germany........ eeeee 3,600,000 5.3 2,700,000 4.0 2,000,000 6. 300,000 
Great Britain. . . 850,000 1.9 1,000,000 2.2 800,000 1,850,000 
eee 1,400,000 4.0 880,000 2.5 600,000 2, "280, 000 
European Russia... . 8,300,000 6.1 4,700,000 8.5 2,500,000 13. "000, 000 
Gs Ginksacwead 175,000 2.3 200,000 2.6 115,000 "315 ,000 
Bulgaria....c..es0..- 115,000 3.2 120,000 2.5 54.000 275.000 
eee 150,000 2.0 360,000 4.7 159,000 510,000 
rr ‘ 320,000 6.8 1,330,000 28.4 690,000 1,650,000 
Totals. .......... 20,210,000 5.0 15,130,000 3.8 9,829,000 35,380,000 








1 December 


4 N the November issue of 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


‘appeared a review of such ex- 


traordinary interest that we have 
made an attractive booklet of it, 
believing that many who missed 
it in THE WORLD’S WORK 
will enjoy reading it in this con- 
venient form. 


We will gladly send you a 
copy gratis, if you will fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


A Review by 


WILLIAM 
ROSCOE THAYER 
of 

“THE VICTORY 
AT SEA”— 


— Admiral Sims 
OWN ST ory 
A most readable account of 


our Naval activities during the 
war, of great historic value. 





—————— (IG 
DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me gratis, William Roscoe 


Thayer’s review of Sims’ book, “‘ The Victory 
at Sea.” 





Out. 12-3 








HONOR RO LLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 











IF YOU EVER INVEST 


send for the free booklet 
** What You Should Know.”’ 
BARNES BROTHERS, Inc., Minneapolis, Minu. 
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NEW 


CROWELL 


BOOKS 





HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT. New 
edition revised by Henry Campbell Black, 
Editor, Constitutional Review. Net, $1.25 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By VICTOR DURUY. Edited by J. F. 


Jameson. Revised up to the present year 
by Mabell S. C. Smith. Net, $3.50 


CONCENTRATION 

By CHRISTIAN D. LARSEN. An essay 
packed full of good counsel, by the author 
of ‘* Poise and Fower.”’ Net, $1.00 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE 
STORIES 
Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


Short masterpieces of mystery and adven- 
ture by world-famous authors. Net, $1.50 


THE WORLD BEYOND 
Edited by JUSTIN H. MOORE. Selections 


from Oriental and primitive writings show- 
ing interesting parallels to Biblical teach- 
ings. Net, $1.50 


YOU CAN, BUT WILL YOU? 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. A 
trumpet-call to action by this foremost 
writer on success. Net, $2.00 


JUVENILES 


BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SEA FIGHTS 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. From 
the Spanish Armada to the World War. 
Copiously illustrated. Net, $1.75 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
OWN BOOK 
By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. An 


entertaining and useful book telling how 
our government is run—its departments, 
ete. Illustrated. et, $1.75 


SWISS FAIRY TALES 
By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. Charming 


stories of the fairies and elves who dwell 
among the Alps. Illustrated in color. $1.75 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION 
By INEZ N. MecFEE. Stories of David 
Balfour, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, 
Jim Davis, and others. Illustrated. $1.75 


GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 


By INEZ N. McFEE. Stories of Little 
Dorrit, Maggie Tulliver, Eppie Marner, 
Cosette the French girl, and others. Illus- 
trated. Net, $1.75 


JANE AND THE OWL 

By GENE STONE. A fantastic fairy tale 
of Western flavor. ‘‘Sage Brush Stories.” 
Illustrated in color. Net, $1.50 


COUSIN NANCY AND 
THE LEES OF CLIFFORD 


By GENE STONE. The story of a resource- 
ful Western family of girls and one boy. 
Illustrated in color. et, $1.75 
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(Continued) 
rate, and the remarkable changes in the 
proportion of the sexes. 

This Society is responsible for the state- 
ment that if the losses due to the war 
in all countries were combined it would 
total over forty million lives. Think of it ! 
About one-third of the population of the 
United States. Unreplaceable units in our 
great human organization ! 

Ten European countries in one unit will 
give an idea of how the loss looks. In 
order of their life loss the list runs: Eu- 
ropean Russia, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Italy, Great Britain, Serbia, 
Rumania, Belgium, and Bulgaria. Euro- 
‘oa Russia heads the list with 13,000,000 

uman lives, and little Bulgaria ends the 
list with a loss of lives that totals over 
275,000. 

Take these ten countries; the surplus 
female population has risen from five 
million to fifteen million, and the decline 
of birth-rate represents thirty-eight per 
cent of the normal. In one brief para- 

raph it is possible to sum up an astound- 
ing and unusual situation. Fifteen million 
—t women! Fifteen million too few 
males! Birth-rates cut down thirty-eight 
per cent! In Austria-Hungary, for ex- 
ample, the decline in births reaches the 
astounding total of 3,800,000. The same 
country heads the list in rise of deaths— 
2,000,000, to be exact. Jumping from one 
extreme to the other, we find that the de- 
cline in births in Serbia—a small country— 
is 320,000, and that the rise in deaths totals 
1,330,000. Yet Serbia suffered casualties 
in the war of only 690,000. 

The cost of the war cannot be fully 
reckoned in terms of dollars, pounds, 
frances, ormarks. We must take into earnest 
consideration the cost, figured in terms of 
lives. We can’t figure lives in terms of 
dollars and cents; insurance companies 
have been trying for hundreds of years to 
figure the economic value of a human life, 
and have never agreed on the amount. 
When a thing is unreplacable it’s hard to 
place a value on it. 

But the fact remains : 

Forty million persons are not livin 
to-day who might have been alive ha 
there been no World War. 

We might even moralize ceusiderably on 
these cold figures and tables of data that 
a Swedish organization has made public. 

But I wonder where our moralizing 
would lead ? 


THE LAW OF THE AIR 


AZ article in your issue of September 22, 
1920, on “The Law of the Air,” by 
Mr. Wayne C. Williams, draws the atten- 
tion of the public to the need of proper 
regulation of aeronautical operations. Mr. 
Williams brings out the question very well 
from the standpoint of “the man on the 
ground,” but the standpoint and rights of 
“the man in the air” should also be taken 
into serious consideration if aeronautics is 
to be successful in practice. 

The rapid development of types of air- 
eraft that is taking place in both lighter- 
than-air and heavier-than-air shows that 
within a few years aeronautics will have to 
be relied on to be the first’: and principal 
arm in national defense, not only over land, 
but over the seas as well. 

For this reason, if for no other, and 
there are many, the laws that will have to 
be passed must be Federal rather than 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS for GIFTS 


“The Book has Dash, Fire, and Romance.”—The Outlook. 


No Defence 


GILBERT PARKER’s Great Romance. “ Has dramatic situa- 
tions and incidents ; vivid pictures of West Indian forest 
and plantation life, and an appealing love tale.”—7he 
Outlook. The Irish and English temperaments are con- 
trasted in many dramatic scenes. In “NO DEFENCE” 
Gilbert Parker has gone one step higher in his literary 
career. 4 illustrations. $2.00. 


Seeing the Far West 


By Joun T. Faris. A remarkable panorama of the Wonder- 
land of America, revealing tie scenic glories of the States 
from the Rockies to the Pacific in the text and with the 113 
illustrations and two maps. The most complete and com- 
= volume on the territory covered. Handsome 
octavo, 


The Book of Job 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. “ A noble book—all 
men’s book,” wrote Carlyle, yet the soul, the beauty and 
the living fire of it hidden beyond a veil of conflicting inter- 
pretations. It has been for Dr. Jastrow with his rare insight 
and charm to give us this grandly conceived new interpreta- 
tion of the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental 
cloth. $4.00. 


The Orient in Bible Times 


By E.inu Grant. The biblical gift book of the year for 
Bible readers of every denomination. It. makes the Bible 
more intensely human and interesting, 30 illustrations. $2.50. 








InOld PennsylvaniaTowns 


By Anne HotumneswortH WHARTON. The picturesque, the 
historic, the social, and human have been gathered and 
woven into this entertaining chronicle. A valuable addition 
to the literature of earlier days, replete with entertainin 
information for the traveler as well. 32 illustrations, hand- 
some octavo. $5.00. 


Cloudy Jewel 


By Grace Livineston Hitt (Mrs. Lutz). The story of Julia 
Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an 
exquisite romance and a cheerful story as heart-satisfying 
as a fresh-blown rose. Frontispiece. $1.90. 


Happy House 


By JANE ABBOTT, goes steadily on its way to greater and 
greater success. It is proving one of the most popular 
stories of the season. Frontispiece. $1.75. 


Anne 


By O.ea HaArTLey, is a comedy with just that touch of 
sadness that brings laughter near to tears. $1.90. 


New Books Entertaining and Useful 


BOOK PLATES, by Frank Branewyy, is a collection 
of 70 book plates, every one a little masterpiece in line and 
tone, eplendid examples of rangers art. Decorative 
cloth, $12.50. A BOOK ON ANGLING, by Francis 
Francis, will quicken the pulse of every fisherman, anglin 
from every angie, with many illustiatious. $4.50. THE 
RABBIT BOOK, by PRoFEssor W ASHBURN ; a com- 
plete, practical manual on the care and breeding of all kinds 
of meat-and-fur-producing rabbits. 61_ illustrations. $2.00. 
The new sixth e ition of PENNELL’S *“ LIFE OF 
WHISTLER,”’ just published, comes as practically a 
new book. It has been_revised and contains new material 
and new illustrations. Profusely illustrated. octavo, 
““MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK ”’ suits every 
purse. Menus of the simplest to the most elaborate can be 
prepared from the hundreds of new recipes. Women will 
appreciate the author’s new method of preeentin _ them, 
2.50. ** THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS,” 
y Mrs. STARRETT, will be a great boon to fathers and m:th- 
ers. Ina charming way the author writes about behavior, 
self-culture, habits, conversation, ete. $1.00. YOUR BOYS 
AND GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE BEST. We have a 
splendid selection of new LIPPINCOTT’S MERIT BOOKS 
OR BOYS AND GIRLS. Write for circulars. . 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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“The Smashing Literary Event of the Year” 


THE OUTLOOK 


—Dr. Frank Crane 


First Edition. Nov. 5. Sold On Publication. 

Second Edition. Nov. 25. Exhausted by Advance Orders. 

Third Edition. To Be Ready Dec. 5. Place Your Order Immediately. 
Fourth Edition. In Preparation. 


THE OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


By H. G. Wells 


Book I “ Wells tc my mind is king of modern writers. 4 Book VI 
THE MAKING ... Just think of one thing—a history of man, CHRISTIANITY 
A beginning with the Pithecanthropus or Ape Man AND ISLAM 
and ending wiih the League of Nations.”—Dr. | goon vi 
Book I . Frank Crane, Editorial in V. Y. Géode. THE GREAT 
a Aes “Mr. H. G. Wells is unmistakably one of those aoe 
invaluable men who happen along occasionally OF THE 
Book Ill with the ability to give hearing to the deaf and LAND WAYS 
THE DAWN sight to the blind.”—Walter Lippman in Vanity 
OF HISTORY Fair. tees 
“The sort of history of the world that every SEA WAYS 
Book IV educated man should have as a possession in | Book VIII 
DEA. his mind.”—.Vature. THE AGE 
AND “Only Wells could have written it. In its way it Cpear 
INDIA *s one of the great books of our generation. "— POWERS 
Book V Shan Bullock in the Chicago Post. Book IX 
RISE AND “ This is indeed a transcendent work. It is ap- THE NEXT 
COLLAPSE palling to try to recommend it. The thing is STAGE IN 
Soeaane really too big even for publisher’s superlatives.” by 
EMPIRE —New Republic. of Age 





In Two Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Price $10.50 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











The New York Normal Art School | 


Fifteenth Year 

Expert Instruction. 
Watercolor ,:om Dee. 1 to 15 
435 W. 119th Street 


Exhibitions. 


Tel. Morningside 8200 





free book, ‘‘How to Become a Banker.’ 
for free Doo AGAR G. ALCORN, President, 


7 {n spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion, in which there are great opportunities. Send at once 


E A BANKER 


American School of Banking, 41 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 
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Nt _—_ — a 
This book covers the whole ground 
of Christian Seience in its’ ovigin 
and history and present condi- 
tion and prospects. It aims to 
tell the truth about the founder 
and the faith of this cult in 
a plain but kindly way, spiced 
with genial satire and humor. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 














The Truth About 


Christian Science 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Western 
Theological Seminary 


Dr. Snowden’s name is sufficient guarantee 
as to the thoroughness of the treatment 
of this vital subject, as to the frank- 
ness with which it is handled, as to the 
truthfulness and depth of the research 
and as to the finality of the conclusions. 


Cloth Binding, 300 pages, $2.40, postpaid 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Hea-iquarters: PHiLapeLpHia, Witherspoon Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 
Nashville, 711 Church St. 
Atlanta (¢‘o/ored), 200 Auburn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bldg., Sixth Ave. & Wood St. 


St. Louis. 411 N. Tenth St. 
San Francisco, 278 Post St. 
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THE LAW OF THE AIR 

(Continued) 
State. There are no boundaries in the air, 
and any attempt to form them would re- 
sult in constant clashes regarding jurisdic- 
tion. There is no need of inviting diffi- 
culties when all possible sources of trouble 
may be avoided by placing all air matters 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. 

Much work has already been done and 
more is in progress in order that we may 
have Federal regulations that will provide 
for the proper inspection of aircraft and 
licensing of operators of aircraft by Fed- 
eral officials qualitied to perform these 
duties. 

As soon as the public realizes the great 
value that air service holds in the broad 
field of National defense there will be a 
Department of Air in the Federal Govern- 
ment, under which will be operated the 
combined Governmental air activities. The 
creation of the Department of Air will not 
only cost much less by eliminating dupli- 
eation of effort, but will develop and control 
commercial aeronautics in a way that is 
impossible at present. 

It is through successful commercial aero- 
nautical operations that the possibilities of 
maintaining an “up-to-date” trained per- 
sonnel is secured, as well as the means by 
which a factory production of aircraft can 
be kept in operation on a sufficiently large 
scale to provide in times of National stress 
the building of needed aircraft. 

The inspection and control of aircraft 
and flying personnel is the work of experts 
constantly maintained ; to be effective it is 
a service that is costly, and the revenue 
derived will never approach the outgo. 
Automobile licenses are primarily a rev- 
enue proposition to secure money to repair 
the roads, and consequently an interchange 
between States of license privileges is pos- 
sible, but for aircraft and flying personnel 
this interchange is not possible because 
these licenses are individual, based on tests 
and examinations for safety in aircraft 
and skill in personnel. The laws of States 
might vary to such an extent that aircraft 
flying over several States might find that 
what was lawful in one State was illegal 
in another and the personnel subjected ‘to 
penalties in one State for complying with 
the requirements of another. All these 
conflicting controls would very quickly re- 
duce the morale of aeronautics, which, by 
the nature of its service, must be of the 
highest. 

The safety of those on the ground, there- 
fore, demands that such regulation, juris- 
diction, inspection, and control be placed 
under Federal authority, by which respon- 
sibility can be centralized. 

The security of those who travel by air 
will be greater and the peace of mind of 
both travelers and those they leave behind 
infinitely increased by knowing that every- 
thing that is known to science that will add 
to the safety as well as to the comfort of 
passengers has been attended to, from in- 
spection of every detail of material used in 
construction of aircraft to the up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of air currents and other 
meteorological data possessed by skillful 
air navigators. 

The men in the air, working only under 
Federal authority, will have a confidence 
in their aireraft ; in their proved ability, 
gained by passing rigid examinations ; and 
in their knowledge of the law of the air. 
All these things will tend to increase more 
rapidly the investment of capital in aero- 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 





Coningsby Dawson’s 
Christmas Romance 


THE 
LITTLE HOUSE 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Garden Without Walls,’’ 
‘*Carry On,’’ etc. 
Third Edition. Beautifully illustrated, $1.50 
“Has a charm as elusive as the appealing quality 
that won so many followers for Maude Adams.” 
—New York Times. 
** Really a Christmas story—and a very delightful 
and charming one.”—The Outlook. 


Laugh With Leacock 


WINSOME 
WINNIE and Other 
_NEW NONSENSE NOVELS 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK ~— 
Author of ‘*N Novels,’’ ‘* Behind 
the Beyond,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.75 


A merry collection of new burlesque novels by 
America’s greatest living humorist. 





The Most Vital Novel of 1920 
CHILDREN 
OF STORM 


By IDA A. R. WYLIE 


Author of ‘‘ Towards Morning,’’ oly 
Fire,’’ etc. Second Edition, Cloth, $2.00 


A novel of great vision, dealing with a new conflict 

-between love and labor—a conflict every man and 
every woman may soon have to face. A wonderful 
love story. 


Anatole France’s Latest Book 


LITTLE PIERRE 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 


Translated by J. Lewis May 
8ro. Cloth, $2.50 


This is the great French master’s latest book. It is 
a worthy sequel of “Pierre Noziere” and ‘ My 
Friend’s Book ’—a delightful 


ixture of tales, witty 
satire and philosophy. 


Adventures With Pen and Pencil 


TALES OF 
A VANISHING RIVER 


By EARL H. REED 


Author of ‘‘ The Dune Country,’’ etc. 
With 14 Fuill-Page Illustrations by the Author. 8vo,. 
Cloth, $3.00 


The background of this collection of delightful 
stories is the country through which flowed one of 
the most pictuscagne of our Western rivers (the Kan- 
kakee) before its destruction as a natural waterway. 


Art and Literature 


ART AND I 
AUTHORS AND I 


By C. LEWIS HIND 


Author of ‘‘ The Post Impressionists,’’ etc. 
Two Volumes. Cloth, $2.50 each 


The seeds of these two volumes were sown during 
the years in which Mr. Hind was editor of “The 
Studio” and “The Academy” of London, at which 
time his acquaintance with the prominent men of Art 
sud Letters began and has continued down to the 
present time. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 





JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 
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THE LAW OF THE AIR 

(Continued) 
nautical enterprises, and ultimately pro- 
duce a service that in peace will aid com- 
merece, both National and international, 
and in war or other National necessity 
make available with little expense a most 
valuable trained personnel, with an air 
force which can quickly be made ready for 
use. 

When one considers the enormous sums 
spent on preparation for military aeronau- 
tical use in the Great War, it would ap- 
pear to be the part of wisdom to take 
advantage of the knowledge gained by fail- 
ures as well as successes. 

Man’s use of the air from now on will 
constantly increase, both for commercial 
and military uses, and it is the duty of the 
citizen to see that the greatest protection 
be provided as quickly as possible both for 
“the man on the ground” and “the man 
in the air.” 

It would appear that the best legislation 
would be based on the “Common Wel- 
fare”” and “Commerce” clauses of the 
Constitution, enacted into laws for the air 
on lines similar to the laws that govern 
the control of navigable rivers. It is 
hoped that these laws, when put into opera- 
tion, will permit aviators to comply with 
the “ laws of the air” without being even 
by legal theory “trespassers and nui- 
sances.” 

Wititiam MircHe.t, 
Brigadier General, A. S., 
Assistant Chief of Air Service. 


THE INSANE IN THE NEAR 
EAST 


i is not very many years, as world his- 
tory goes, since the insane and mentally 
unbalanced were treated like brute animals 
in western Europe, and even in Great 
Britain. One of the great achievements of 
modern civilization is the extraordinary 
progress which has been made in the care 
and cure of the mentally sick. But in the 
Orient and the Near East the medizval 
attitude towards the insane still prevails. 
One of the fine pieces of work which 
Americans are doing for their fellows of 
the Near East is to help them take proper 
care of their insane, and a unique agency 
in this good work is the Lebanon Hospital 
for Mental Diseases. For that reason we 
are especially glad to print the following 
appeal which we have received from the 
‘Treasurer of the American Committee of 
this hospital, Mr. Henry W. Jessup, a 
well-known member of the New York 
Bar: 

The Lebanon Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
on the slopes of the Lebanon, above Beirfit, 
weathered the war, but suffered considerable 
wear and tear by the German and Turkish ele- 
ments during the long blockade of Syria, and 
its equipment was greatly run down and de- 
preciated. Its buildings absolutely require im- 
mediate repair and its water system must be 
completely reorganized. All the water for the 
hospital, laundry, and houses has to be car- 
ried and for long distances, and beths and 
scrubbing of floors have had to be reduced to 
a minimum, the lavatories flushed and cleaned 
by hand. A cyclone destroyed the water wind- 
mill, and a recent letter received stated that 
they had no water in the hospital for a fort- 
night. 

The London Committee is attempting to 
raise a fund of $60,000. The New York Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Frederick Peterson is 
chairman, is attempting to raise of this amount 
$10,000. 

The Syrians in Greater New York have 
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Novels of Distinction 


THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 
Author of THE SECRET CITY, JEREMY, 
FORTITUDE, Etc. Mr. Walpole’s most 
ambitious novel of English life. 2.00 

LADY LILITH Stephen McKenna 
A heroine fully as daring, as unconventional! 
as SONIA. $2.00 

A POOR WISE MAN 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Author of DANGEROUS DAYS, “ Mrs. 
Rinehart dips her pen in magic.”—Chicago 
News. $2.00 
WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 


A great novel of men and women today by 
the famous war correspondent. $2.00 
THE EVE OF PASCUA Richard Dehan 
* The work not only of a born story-teller, but 
of an artist.”"—Weekly Review. $1.90 
A TALE THAT IS TOLD Frederick Niven 


To all those to whom Walpole, Galsworthy, 
Swinnerton, Bennett and others of the realists 
appeal we strongly recommend this unusual 
novel. $1.90 


THE SUMMONS A. E. W. Mason 


A romance by the author of THE FOUR 
FEATHERS. “ Intricate and often dramatic 
in plot."—New York Times. $2.00 


NIGHT AND DAY Virginia Woolf 
Author of THE VOYAGE OUT. “Has 
anyone ever given us such a psychology of 
love? One thinks of Meredith.” — in 
Commonwealth. $2.25 

EL! OF THE DOWNS C. M. A. Peake 
“A first book so good that many a seasoned 
novelist, no doubt, would be proud to be its 
author.”-—America. $2 00 

RESPONSIBILITY James E. Agate 
An unusual and memorable novel. “ A very 
rich book.’’"—New York Tribune. $2.00 

THE VOYAGE OUT Virginia Woolf 
* Thoroughly interesting, a distinctly unusual | 
book.’’—Independent. $2.25 

THE MASK 


* Its author 1s not only fearless, but he cuts 
deeply into human character and can exhibit 
its beauty as well as its mechanisms,”’—Chicago 
Evening Post. $1.90 


**QUEEN LUCIA’’ E. F. Benson 


“ Distinguished among the novels of the sea- 
son.”"—New York Evening Post. $2.00 



































John Cournos 





INVINCIBLE MINNIE 
Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 
“She is as inevitable as fate; she is sublime 
and sordid ; ugly and yet strangely beautiful. 
One of the most interesting books I have read 
in years.”—Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00 


MRS. CRADDOCK 
W. Somerset Maugham 
“A clever and intelligently cynical book, re- 
markably well done.’’—Baltimore News. 
“ After you read the first forty pages you can’t 
stop.”—Liife. $1.90 


PAINTED MEADOWS 
“To many thousands of readers it offers a 


satisfaction scarcely achieved once a year.”"— 
Life. $1.90 








Sophie Kerr 





VERENA IN THE MIDST E. V. Lucas 


“It isa typical Lucas novel, whimsical, happy 
as to characters and full of a subtle something 
which fascinates the reader quite out of him- 
self.”"— Buffalo Courier. $1.90 








GEORGE H. DORAN. COMPANY fore):7.Wl 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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display type is desired. 


ment shall first, appear. 


the address, for each insertion. 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and ‘I'ravel, Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


‘* Want’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
The first word of each ‘* Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 


NEW YORK CITY 














Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


cao Resorts 











Gillespie, Kinports 
TOURS 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Small Party, leaving Feb. 9th, 3 
Months, Panama Canal, East and 
West Coast and Across Andes. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Frequent Intervals. Each 24 days. 
Good Outside Rooms. 


CALIFORNIA 


4 tours. Most Interesting Part by 
Autos. Best of Hotels. 
AP ac HE TRAIL and GRAND 
CANYON AND A THO 
SAND WONDERS 


FLORIDA and BERMUDA 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Inclusive, Expense Tours on All 
Sailings. Special Bermuda Christ- 
mas Cruise. Necessary to make 
Reservations now. 
Write for Booklet, Specifying Tour 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 


59 West 37th St., NewYork, and 
1115 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS © isi.tGnt Mass” 








Early Spring = 


EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, 
and GREECE 


Under the leadership of 
Dr. H. H. POWERS 


Sailing the end of January 


Later Tours to ITALY and 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


Write for further information to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton,. Mass. 








BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
ths Kennett & Sons, W Dunning Co 
lstablished 185 ‘: Stablished 188 
California—Bermuda— West Indies 
Japara—China Egypt— Palestine 
SOUTH AMERICA 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 








200 Spreckels Building. ‘San Francisco, Cal. 











TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Fuperb routes ART, LITERATURE 
gp endit leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
S.tisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





WINTER 
SWITZERLAND 


will give you the rest 
and recreation which 
you are seeking, for the 
sports and innumerable 
pastimes in that glori- 
ously beautiful, sunlit 
alpine land afford the 
acme of exhilarating 
exercise and healthful 
distraction. 


Big international events— 
January and February. 


For free information and sug- 
gestions write to the 


Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


or to your favorite Tourist Agency 























JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 





Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400, 
Open Dec. 6 to May 1. 


Reached by Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line, 
Whitehall St., N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON ““niws* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel | 











Ideal Location. Modern sopelutments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates reasonable: special rates for 
a poclenaes “ ay. Booklet 

IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot he a ae Ay ~~ eaes place in 
than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with ustented, Pooliiet at gy sent 
upon request. OLSON. 


HOTEL JUDSON ®3,\¥ashing- 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NORTH CAROLINA 











pinehurst 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Guests have returned Fog after year—not alone 
for ideal sport, but for the constant revival of 
happy memories, the renewal of old friendships. 


CAROLINA HOTEL now open 
GOLF SHOOTING —RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING— TENNIS—AIRPLANING 


Delightful weather for December— 
like late Fall in New England. 


For Reservations or Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 
re 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





HE Kirkwood 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. TO MAY 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 











Country Board 


Jinter and 
We Take Boarders “inter an 
and at present have room for two couples. 
Ideal place for rest or recreation. Three 
miles from town. Splendid table fare, elec- 
tric lights and complete water system. Fires 
in each room aud fuel furnished free. Five 
years’ experienc e. Will be glad to give refer- 
ences. For further information write to 
Mrs. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon, Ga. 


WANTED—Adult Boarders 


on old-fashioned Virginia farm. Excellent 
table, conveniences. Delightful fall and winter 
season. Shooting, riding, etc. 3,115, Outlook. 














Sanford Hall, est. 184! 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
—. flower and vegetable rdens, 

ood the best. Write for hoodies. 

Neyfoundiand, 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
Idylease Inn A aes peat re- 


sort, deli pated & in ——, Let us send you 
our bookle <. DRAKE, M.D. 


LINDEN | teen ees Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|ay featltution deveced to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Ropert Lippincott Watrtser, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 











The Ideal Place for Sick 

















The Bethesda White Bains. 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee,M.D. Tel. 241. 


: Private Home 
The Adelaide for Incurables 
and elder ly people requiring care. Ade 
laide Corbett, 261 Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


33 States ~ $10 to $100 
Farms an ACRE. Stock, tools, 
crops often included to settle quickly. Write 
for big illustrated catalog. Strout Farm 
AGENCY, 150 B. M. Nassau St., New York City 














CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. ‘The line is 
best known for its distinctive verses. Dis- 
counts to those selling among friends. Jessie A. 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

LADIES’ PURE LINEN hand-embroidered 
handkerchiefs on white or colored linens 
with colored threads interwoven forming the 
borders. Six different patterns in box for 
Christmas gift, $6. Order to-day. The Irish 
Linen Company, Davenport, lowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St.Louis, Mo. 








BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


“BOOKS on digrees, genealogies, and 
coats-of-arms. tvery Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas 
A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce St., New York City 

STORIES, poems, plays, etc..are wanted fo! 
nublication.. Submit MSS. or write Literar 

urean, 325, Hannibs ul, Mo. 





FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondenc? 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 
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THE INSANE OF THE NEAR EAST 
(Continued) 

pledged themselves to raise $5,000 for a 

pharmacy, which is absolutely needed, and 

they have alrealy raised $1,700 of this amount. 

Dr. H. Watson Smith, the well-known 
Seoteh alienist, who succeeded; Dr. Wald- 
meyer as the resident head of the hospital, 
although a British subject, stuck to his post 
throughout the war, gained the respect and 
confidence of the local authorities, and housed 
not only the insane patients but many wounded 
soldiers, 

‘The prices during the war were so high that, 
while drafts and promissory notes were hon- 
ored, they were for amounts that, when satis- 
fied after the war, completely depleted the 
treasury of the hospital. 

Mr. Henry W. Jessup, of 55 Liberty Street, 
New York, is the Treasurer of the New York 
Cc ommittee, and appeal is made to the friends 
of this unique work, which alone‘meets the 
needs of that part of the world. It is addi- 
tionally valuable in connection with the work 
of the medical department of the Syrian- 
Protestant College in that it affords a practi- 
eal clinic enabling medical students to learn 
and appreciate the value of modern methods 
of dealing with the insane. 


COAL PROTECTION FOR 
THE CONSUMER 


T= consumer has shown his ability to 
guard his interests along certain lines. 
There is no real hardship in wearing old 
clothes and resoled shoes ; on the contrary, 
one has real comfort in it. 

But there is one commodity in which 
but little economizing is possible without 
positive discomfort ; that is coal. The pro- 
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i_PP. PARED ONLY BY J.C.ENOL 


ducer has us wholly at his merey. This Ny 7 
: . mn: 
being so, the sooner adequate Government aN Se cl a LT 


supervision of the mines is established, the 
better for the consumer. Let us make this 
clear to our Congressmen and Senators. 


C. A. SHAW. 


i % DERIVATIVE 


im “KNOWN AND USED FOR 
50 


[ be PLEASANT. COOUIN. 
ith REFRESHING, 
to, . _ SALINE. 
Bi °.ceg 





Graton, Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
KXindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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ENO'S 


‘FRUIT SAIT™ 


(DERIVATIVE COMPOUND) 





natural elimination. 


Dull, dizzy, 


any time. 


and children. 


Sales noone. 


The Game of Life 


In playing any game—the vital game, or sport— 
success depends upon the sharp eye, keen brain, 
steady nerve and vigor which only a clean, whole- 
some, healthy body provides. 


ENO keeps you fit, at home or traveling, by 
gently stimulating digestion and promoting easy, 


aching head, nausea, 
biliousness, constipation, nervousness and exhaustion 
are prevented, or relieved, by taking ENO at 


A sparkling, clean-tasting, invigorating drink is 
made by sifting a small amount of ENO from the 
hand into a glass of water—pleasant to both adults 


At all druggists, $1.25 for large bottle 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 
Jew York, Toronto, Sydney 
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HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 





Business Situations 


RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month aud expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positious furnished under 
guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WRITE pstegings: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for snitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 

mplete outline free. 

3, St. Louis. 

EMBROIDERERS on infants’ silks and 
ul wnels. Work sent out of town. 
29 East 3lst St., New York City. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED— Young woman of refinement to 
‘re for three little children. Give references 
reply. Mrs. John Petty, 431 W. Statford 
, Germantown, P Hiladelpia Pa. 


Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHERS WANTED, meu and women, 
for all departments of colleges and schools. 
Immediate and future vacancies. The Inter- 
state Teachers’ Agency, 717 Macheca Buiid- 
ing, New Orleans, 

Ww ANTED—Experienc ed English nursery 
governess to care for little girl six years old 
at Rochester, N. Y. Best references required. 
9,196, Outlosk 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Barringer, | —————— ——. 
Business Situations 
COWPUNCHER and ex-soldier wishes po- 
sition in the East for the winter. Can stand 
a and meet any requirements. 
9,220, Outlook. 
MANAGER’S 


Producers League, 










8 position in corporation with 


DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria sufficient capital and wide market by man 
mir rs, governesses, matrons, house- ones ky factory, — and exec 4 he mal 
keepe social workers, and secretaries. | img- Now manager and treasurer Massachu- 
Mis s Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. | 8¢tts, cor poration. Replies considered confi- 
Koston, Fridays, 11 to 1,16 Jackson Hall, | Geutially. 2,009, Outlook. 


REPRESENT ATIVE—A famous trust com- 
pany’s “new business man” (Britisher), 26 

years of age, world traveled, with excellent 
yusiness and social connections in New York 
and especially Europe, possessing splendid 
record, desires to represent in London an 
American organization of standing. Enter- 
prising concern in need of a first-class ambas- 
sador in Europe please communicate with 
9,228, Outlook. 

SOCIAL, community, executive work. Har- 
vard doc’ tor, philosophy, psychology, experi- 
enced ministerial, social, educational, exec- 
utive lines, desires position. 9,235, Outlook. 

STATISTICAL work by a young lady with 
experience. 9,243, Outlook. 


uity Court. Address Providence. 
!'LACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
‘it employee: housekeepers, matrons, gov- 
¢ ‘sses, secretaries, dietitians, attendants, 
ther’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
ize, Mass, 
Teachers and Covernesses 
’ Ae TED— Competent teachers for public 
‘ private schools. Calls coming every day. 
, i for cireulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
A iv. N.Y. 
ME RGENCY vacancies in colleges and 
: ersities. American College Bureau, Walter 
\scew (Ex-president Hedding College), 419 
West 119th St., New York. 


} 








Business Situations 
YOUNG lady, experienced, good appear- 
ance, Protestant, position as_ secretary. De- 
sires to travel. Ardelle Rice, Box 407, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


POSITION as companion, chaperon in 
girls’ school, or managing housekeeper by 
woman of refinement. 9,198, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper for school or in- 
stitution wants position. 9,229, Outlook. 

LADY of_ refinement would like to travel 
with lady. No compensation, only ex jomees 
Personal interview. Box 673, Freehold, } N. J. 

COMPANION- housekeeper. Take entire 
chi ige of apartment or house. References. 

9,287, Outlook. 

CULTURED gentlewoman will act as visit- 
ing reader-companion or chaperon two or 
three hours a day. Highest credentials. 

9,238, Outlook. 

EFFICIENT managing housekeeper where 
one maid is kept; widower preferred. Or 
companion for lady traveling alone. Personal 
interview. Box 673, Freehold, N. J 

WANTED—Position as useful companion 
with lady alone. Ccuntry preferred. 9,247, 
Outlook. 


LADY, a Virginian, desires position as 
companion for young woman or for elderly 
or invalid one in refined Christian home of 
means. Best of references given and eohes. 
Address Miss K., P. O. Box 117, Eastville, Va. 

POSITION by middle-aged lady of ability 
as managing 
rood reader ; highest reference. M. 
Maplewood St,, Malden, Mass. 


1ousekeeper or Compagion 4 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 
PROFESSOR of English, Western colltge, 
would accept suitable place, tutor or com- 
i anion, during his leave of absence beginning 

ebruary first. 9,188, Outlook. 
TUTOR-companion. Young man, genial 
refined, fond of and B od with boys 


Athletic, well educated. Teaching experience. 
Will travel. 9,244, Outlook. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


WOMEN’S GOODS ~ 


HEIRLOOM for sale.— Ten yards real 
Chantilly lace flouncing, black, width four 
teen inches. 9,242, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99h St. 

WOMAN writer desires pleasant home near 
city. Exchange: light duties or companion 
ship part tm é. 9,248, Outlook. 

GRAPHOLOGY. setoventing character 

. Complete analysis of handwriting 
made for $5. 9,249, Outlook. 

CON VALESCENTS.—Trained, nurse, own- 
ing her own home im delightful climate, will 
eare for few convalescents. Good fe 
Pleasant rooms, well heated. Prices moderate. 
Address P. O. Box 25, Red Hook, N. Y 
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349 Broadway 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Many people who have diffi- 
culty in writing with an ordinary 
pen, find in Spencerian Pens that 
responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is born of true pen steel and per- 
fect writing points. 

Spencerian Pens are personal pens. 


A style for every hand-writing. That's 
why they write so smoothly and last so 


SPENCERI. \N PEN CO. 


To enable you to find your style and to 
test the superiority of Spencerian Pens, 
we will send 10 different sample pens 
and a pen holder vn receipt of 40 cents, 


Fine Medium. 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 
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First FARM MORTGAGES 
anp Rea Estate Bonbs 


Safety and 6%, 6% % 
and 7% 


The present financial strain helps to show how 
quickly the business world is affected by adverse 
fortune—and how farm land is not. 

You will have more peace of mind if you invest in 
Our First Farm Mortgages. 


During the 37 years we have been in business, not 
one of our clients has ever lost a dollar. Write for our 
descriptive pamphlet “8S” and list of latest offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Crand Forks, North Dakota 

















y 
Bitter Oreos 


Full Pound postpaid$1 °° 


Real cream centers, deliciously flavored and 
covered with unsweetened chocolate of the ver 
richest quality. Made to your order and eac 
piece wrappec ‘separately in wax paper to pre- 
serve its flavor and freshness. Guaranteed to 
delight you—or your money bac! nd for a 
box today, Address Dept. 14. 


M. N. NELIN, “The Candy Man” 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Brunswick Shop 
Louis Sherry candies, 


a luncheon, ices, and tea 

SY in delightfully different 

surroundings. 

SYR] The Egyptian Room 

ay The Prightost spot in 
Y Boston’s night-life. 

Me LEO REISMAN’S FAMOUS 


DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Music that makes midnighs 
come too soon. 
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1 December 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ee A. WErt- 
ZEL, with his 
article in this issue. 
makes his début as 
a contributor to 
“big league” peri- 
odicals. He is a 
practicing — archi- 
tect, a member of 
the American In- 
stitute of Archi- 
tects, and is a first 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. He lives in Bedford Hills, New 
York. 
Hugh Walpole’s recent trip to 
America he discovered NEw?Ton 
A. Furss_E, who contributes to this 
issue “A Challenge from the Easy 
Chair.” In a eritic: al article in a recent 
issue of the “ Yale Review ” the British 
novelist mentions Mr. Fuessle’s novel 
“The Flail” as one of the hopeful 
things about American literature. 


HaroLD TrRowBRIDGE PULSIFER. 
who demolishes the argument for the 
easy chair, has several pet easy chairs 
of his own located at strategie points 
throughout New York. He finds that a 
carefully planned progression from one 
club easy chair to another is conducive 
to creative mental activity. lt was on one 
such tour that he wrote the argument 
with which he attempts to abolish Mr. 
Fuessle’s plea for the sedentary life. 
It’s a lot easier to be a warning than an 
example ! 


ASS# GILBERT writes about farmers’ 
wives from Dorr, Michigan. She 
tells, as an investigatee, of the folly of 
certain investigators. 
INIFRED KIRKLAND lives in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, but her mail 
often has to follow her to some tiny re- 
mote notch of the mountains, in the 
saddle- bags of some mud-splashed Cum- 
berland carrier. She is a mountain- 
lover and her spirit reaches out to the 
peaks and caves of the Blue Ridge. 
The raconteur of a bear hunt, a buryin’, 
or a baptizin’ finds in her an animated 
listener, and the pen that used to be 
dipped into the college ink of Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr is often used now to 
retell some penn highland happening. 
There is a saying among her friends 
that she will give away anything else— 
her hat, her head, if need be—but 
never her books. Jane Austen is on 
her shelves, and Meredith flanked bv 
Wordsworth and. Masefield. In one 
corner stands a case filled with the 
books she loves to read to her child 
friends, for Miss Kirkland first wrote 
stories for young people before she 
turned her pen to the essay, and she 
has never lost her keen interest in the 
child's point of view. Her latest book 
of essays, “The View Vertical,” was 
aged last October by Houghtov 
iffin. ‘The Christmas Shrine” is 
soon to appear. 
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Tours and Cruises ; 


SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South America 
A Cruise—Tour and the celebrated trip over the Andes. Down 
January 29th the West coast on the luxurious Pacific Line 

70 days—$2200 up steamer “ Ebro ”’—up the East coast via the Lam- 





the 


—_ 











pon as port & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure on $ 
fa 5, a Mother's x land and sea. An extended program of sight- x 
Away — seeing in all the principal cities of South America. 
WEsT INDIES January 15th, S.S. Ulua; February 19th, S. S. 
fun to make - ° Cruises Toloa, of the Great White Fleet. These new ° 
. , 0 ore steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer the ° 
cocoa tf or lunch Tropical skies comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, San- 
$450 up tiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, Panama 


k . x Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and Havana. $ 
Ba er % ° Tours Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 2 


To the ORIENT — China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 








C Vancouver January | 3; from San Francisco January 
OCOa ; 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 and 30, ; 
. May 28 and June 25 ; from Seattle March | |. Small . 

is easily made; of de- parties under personal escort. Write for details. | 
. b 
licious flavor and aro- CALIFORNIA and 20 ne each week from the 

‘ . FLORIDA Tour middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- - 
ma. Aside from the 0 _ omnia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling 0 


tour. Write for details. 


fun of making it, individuals to return independently or with a later 
it is a most 


valuable addi- AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


ime tion toa meal, 
asit provides a 





65 Broadway, New York 





large amount O INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING. TRAVEL ANDO FOREIGN TRADE 0 
of nutrition in 
a readily as- 


sesepeaieene TA CRUISE de LUXE to the / BND 


RECIPES SENT FREE | 2 COOKS 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. Mediterranean x 



































Established 1780 on the Palatial Floating Hotel 
DORCHESTER, MASS. R.M.S, “Caronia” of the Cunard Line 
A 49- day cruise eating all points of interest along the 
THE LUXURY OF ' Mediterranean shore. 
Competent representatives of Thos. ‘Cook & Son will 
PERFECT at UIT accompany the cruise throughout. These, aided by 
on ine Plucking freah, by ectous fruit PR own the experienced permanent staffs at COOK’ S offices in . 
INDIAN RIVER ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT _ GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLES, 
crapatra ours wi be apart, Belvared tn ota ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, LUXOR, ATHENS, etc. 
ties ‘Wane Ee ~ ae .Ask for details. : will be i in charge of shore arrangements. 
ener Stiaee Saas Sapaty To permit of visits to CAIRO and UPPER EGYPT 











a full week’s stay of the o Caronia ” at ALEXANDRIA 

is provided for. 
Passengers desirous of stopping over in Europe may~~ 
‘leave the ship at NAPLES on the homeward trip 
and return to New York, via CUNARD NORTH. 
ATLANTIC SERVICE. 

Fares vary according to staterooms selected. Mini- 
mum $1450 inclusive. Reservations should be made 
immediately. an . 


THERMOMETERS FY 
make acc eptable Gifts. heen “THOS. COOK & SON 





Tayk r Instrument C ompanies 


ROCHESTER NY. 











San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal = ~— Toronto 





New York Chicago Philadelphia ~ Boston | 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 


—— 


’The Universal Office Oil § 


Buy a Handy Oil Can or bottle of 3-in-One for 
_ your office. Put it to work. See how many things 
it does det/er than any other oil you ever used. 


3-IN-ONE makes typewriters, billing machines, adding 


machines, numbering and dating stamps, cash registers, safe 
locks and hinges and all other office mechanisms work smooth 
and easy. Keeps them clean and bright, too—inside and out. Never 
gums or collects dirt as other oils do. 


5-in-One 


takes the squeak out of squeaky revolving chairs. 1t lubricates 
perfectly and prevents rust. 
Have Jimmy, the office boy, use 3-in-One to clean the 
desks, chairs, tile cases and other office furniture. 
Just a little 3-in-One on a damp cloth removes all 
- grime, finger-marks and superficial scratches. 
Polish with a dry cloth and see the “ new” 
look return. 3-in-One leaves no residue 
on furniture to finger-mark or catch dust. 


“ Sold at all stores in 1 0z., 3 oz. and 8 oz. 
botiles and 3 oz. Handy Oil Cans.” 


FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary of 
Uses sent free for the asking. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 AEH Broadway 


Hii 
ALI AM 
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me hire Bond 


S, The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


— made of the best selected rags, by men 
who for 50 years have produced only the 
finest Bond Paper, it is not surprising that 
Old Hampshire Bond should convey, by 
look and feel, an atmosphere of dignity and 
distinction. 





















Samples sent on Request. 











Hampshire Paper Company | 
— = South Hadley Falls. 
SS Ma. : 
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1 Decembe: 


BY THE WAY 


“When I first saw Richmond, in 1895,” 
says a writer in “Collier’s,” “it belonged 
to the Old South. In the hotel a smiling 
colored boy stopped my bathtub with a 
aa wad and put a tumbler over it to 
seep me from kicking it loose. The water 
served to me at snpper was so full of re: 
elay I mistook i, for iced tea. Go there 
to-day and you will finl—The tobacco in- 
terests of four nations with buying head- 
quarters there. The focus of valinette that 
are the most prosperous of the country. A 
dozen hospitals, six colleges, a great Amer- 
ican cathedral, and hotels that are oases in 
the life of the traveler. The city has the 
commercial spirit of the North as keenl) 
as Atlanta, but, glory be, it has not lost 
the secial spirit of the South !” 

The remains of Mary Campbell, Burns’s 
“Highland Mary,” were recently removed 
from the Greenock Old West Kirk burying- 
ground and reburied in Greenock Ceme- 
tery, in the presence of representatives of 
Burns Clubs from many parts of Scotland, 
and after impressive services. ‘The reinter- 
ment was made necessary by the extension 
of the vast shipyards of Harlan & Wolff. 
the Clyde ship-builders. Mary Campbell 
inspired one of Burns’s most yalhatic 
songs, “To Mary in Heaven.” 

“ Topsy-turvy ” pronunciations : 

“ A lady here recently had ‘this peeto- 
maine poisoning.’ Another had ‘ potaine 
poisoning.’”’ 

* Don’t argue with old —— ; he always 
goes off on a tandem.” 

“ A lady of my acquaintance, in discuss- 
ing a friend's divorce case, said she had 
‘just received her elocutionary (interlocu- 
tory) «lecree.’” 

“Our washerwoman reports that thie 
vocal teacher says her daughter has an 
exceptional voice and will be a madonna 
(prima donna).” 


“ My daughter and her buneh is goin’ to 
have a picnic to-day,” said our village 
Mrs. Malaprop, “and I’ve got to go ‘long 
to shampoo (chaperon) the crowd.” 

From a local paper : 

“The entertainment (interment) will 
take place in Maplewood Cemetery.” 

From another local paper : 

“The Lord Mayor who was terribly 
emancipated as a result of his long abstance 
from food had been delirious for many hours 
and was unconscious when death came.” 


“ At the conclusion of the school term 
prizes were distributed. When one of the 
6, oy returned home his mother chanced 
to be entertaining callers. ‘ Well, Charlie, 
asked one of these, ‘did you get a prize’ 
‘ Not exactly,’ said Charlie, ‘but I got a 
horrible mention.’ ” 


A ghost story of the comical sort is told 
in a recent book. At an English country 
house a lady was put into the haunted 
chamber. In the middle of the night she 
was wakened by feeling, to her Thesror, 
that the bedclothes were being dragged off 
her. She held on to them desperately, but 
they were ruthlessly snatched away. She 
got up, dressed herself, and waited 1 
speechless fear for morning. In the break- 
fast room she was about to tell her fearful 
tale when another guest, a man, sail to 
the hostess: “I woke so cold in the night 
that I went into the ghost room and took 
the clothes off the bed, to make myself 
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warm. I knew you wouldn't put any one 
in there.” 


In a talk to advertising men, Arthur 
Brisbane said recently that there are five 
points that every advertisement should 
possess. “ It must. be seen; it must he read, 
it must be wnderstood, it must be be/ieved, 
and it must make the public want the 
thing it talks about.” 


“A Negro preacher of this town,” a 
Southern reader reports, “ said in his ordi- 
nation sermon : I was bought at the Lamb’s 
sale. I was predestined, foreordained, 
prefixed, suffixed, and affixed, and cannot 
Be unfixed ; and I am not hell scared.’ ” 


The “Empire State Express,” of the 
New York Central Railroad, between New 
York City and Buffalo, may fairly claim 
to be an “institution.” It has now been 
running for twenty-nine years ; October 26 
was the anniversary of the first trip. For 
many years it made the westward run in 
eight hours ; the schedule time is now nine 
hours, the reason given by the railway being 
that increased patronage and the conse- 
quent lengthening of the train to the capac- 
ity of the locomotives made a lowered rate 
of speed necessary. 


Photographs come from Paris showing 
a war on rats, which have been very de- 
structive. But the despised rat once did 
the French a good turn, according to Col- 
onel Repington’s just-published history of 
the war. He says; “On the parapets of 
the front trenches are what look like win- 
dow flower boxes. ‘They contain chemical 
materials for making a smoke screen to 
lift the German gas when it comes. All 
the rats in the trenches congregate round 
these smoke boxes when the gas comes, as 
they realize that they save them from suf- 
focation. This process of lifting the Ger- 
man poison gas was discovered quite by 
chance. During agas attack some straw 
was set on fire by accident and foreed the 
German smoke up. The rats came in 
swarms to squat round the burning straw 
and gave the French the hint.” 


Another rat story is told by Frances 
Pitt in “ Wild Creatures of Garden and 
Hedgerow.” Miss Pitt came upon a nest 
of baby rats, and the idea occurred to her 
to give one of them surreptitiously to the 
family eat to rear, its kittens having just 
been sacrificed, except one. She cautiously 
placed the young 1at by the sole surviving 
kitten, and the plan worked! The old cat 
nursed the baby rat, washed it, and treated 
it in every way asa kitten. The rat learned 
to know Miss Pitt as a friend, and became, 
she says, “one of the tamest creatures I 
have ever known.” It proved a most amus- 
ing family pet for nearly two years. 


_ Apropos of present-day speed in travel- 
ing by airplane, automobile, and motor- 
cycle, a subseriber writes that an Ohio 
newspaper says that an old serap-book 
coutains a clipping stating that the Lan- 
caster, Ohio, school board in 1828 refused 
to permit the use of the schoolhouse for a 
debate as to whether or not “railroads are 
practical.” The board members are said to 
have reported : 

_ You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to 

(debate all proper que tions in, but such things 

«s railroads and telegraphs are impossible and 

rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word 

of God about them. If God has designed. that 

ms Intelligent creatures should travel at the 


trigh ful specd of fifteen miles an hour he 
would have f reeast it. 
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‘Onyx 


with Pointex Hed 


Patented 


An exclusive “ Onyx ”’ feature 
fashioned to accentuate the 
delicate curve of trim ankles. 


Emery § Beers Company, inc. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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Firrypercent ofalladver- dainty Strathmore Paper and you 
tising matter is intended to aoa Mp — age of — 
appeal to women. Does it ‘02° Tne 10Bic OF Words. 
appeal to them 100%? A We — male - Pv se 
eaiine cena the anions on esting series on Expressive Adver- 
a _ may tising demonstrating the power 
interestingly as you please of suggestion and sense appeal 
—but it fails of 100% effec- inherent in Paper, Type, Illus- 
tiveness if it is cold and tration and Color. Wewill gladly 
unfeminine in appearance. send you the series upon request. 
But clothe its text withthelux» Strathmore Paper Company, 
ury and daintiness of a luxurious, | Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 
“You have a printer who knows” 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ICHARD DAVENPORT HARLAN is 

a son of the late John Marshall 
Harlan, for years Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and a brother 
of James S. Harlan, former member of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
He was formerly minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of New York and 
of the Third Church of Rochester. 
He was for six years President of 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 


[llinois. 


Map1son GATHANY, who completes 
‘in this issue the record of his inves- 
tigations into the plight of the Amer- 
ican farmer, is a member of the faculty 
of the Searborough School, founded 
by Frank A. Vanderlip, and located at 
Scarborough-on-Hudson. This school 
is doing pioneer work in many phases 
of modernized educational methods. 
Mr. Gathany conducts The Outlook’s 
Weekly Outline Study of Current 
History, which is used in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Ohio 
State University alone has placed an 
order for more than one thousand copies 
of The Outlook per week for class-room 
purposes. 


| Ree SrineMAsTER (Mrs. Harold 

Lewars) has long been a contribu- 
tor to The Outlook. Edward J. O’Brien 
in his eritical reviews of the American 
short story has repeatedly given dis- 
tinguished mention of Mrs. Lewars’s 
stories in The Outlook. Her home is in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. She is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College, where 
she received the degree of Litt. B. 
Mrs. Lewars has contributed fiction not 
only to The Outlook, but to the 
“Century,” the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 


“ Harper’s,” “Seribner’s,” and the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” She is 
the author of two novels, “Katy 


Gaumer” and “Basil Everman ;” her 
third novel, “ Elien Levis,” will be 
published next January by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


G. PERRIN, who writes of “ Edward 

* Doty, Pilgrim Father,” is a mem- 

ber of the Department of English in 
the University of Maine. 


W. Axsrams, who throws new light 
*upon a famous Puritan picture, 
lives in Albany, where he is chief 
of the Visual Instruction Division of 
3 erential of the State of New 
ork. 


_ These two contributions by Mr. Per- 
rin and Mr. Abrams, together with an 
interpretative editorial (which also ap- 
pears in this issue) by Lyman Abbott, 
Kditor-in-Chief of The Outlook, on the 
character and aims of the Pilgrims, 
constitute a trilogy of articles dealing 
with the tereentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims which may be considered 
as The Outlook’s contribution to the 
celebration of that notable event. 
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- COLUMNAR BOOKS 
SHEETS & PADS 


These multi-column rulings are 
offered in single sheets, perforated 
pads and bound books. The col- 
umns run from 2 to 36, variously 
arranged. They are used in cost ac- 
counting, business analysis, audit- 
ing, and permanent record making. 
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The National Columnar Sheets 
are clearly and accurately ruled 
on excellent paper. Whenever 
you want “something in the 
way ofa blank book” have your 
stationer show you National 
Columnar Books. 


Send for free copy of ‘‘GOOD FORMS FOR RECORD MAKING,’’ 
showing hundreds of ready ruled and printed forms for accounting. 





20 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 








University of Cape Town 
Chair of Bio-Chemistry 


(Physiological and Pathological Chemistry) 


Applications are hereby invited for the Chair of 
Bio-Chemistry in the faculty of medicine at the 
University of Cape ‘Town, South Africa, 

The coeur is £900 p. a. rising by biennial in- 
crements of £50 p. a. to £1,100 p.a. There is a 
temporary war bonus according to Government 
seale (at present £126 for a married man). 

The Professor must become a member of the 
University ‘Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 

Appointments are generally restricted to ecandi- 
dates under 35 years of age, but in the case of a 
candidate who has been engaged in teaching or in re- 
search in South A frica this restrictionneed notapply. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should 
be sent to the Secretary, High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., England, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

Applications must reach the Secretary to the High 
Commissioner not later than 31st January, 1921. 

Wirrip G. R. Murray, 
Registrar. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, — and private schools. 

Advises parents about schools. v mm. O. Pratt. Mgr. 


Morton Hospital Training School 
for Nurses 


Offers a three years’ course, January closs now forming. 
Apply for information to Superintendent, 


MORTON HOSPITAL, TAUNTON, MASS. 











St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2}¢ years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Pre- 


paratory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 













SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short;-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page cataloguefree. Pleaseaddress 
THK HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
De. Eseowein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass, 


~CHOOL of Horticulture for Women (Incor- 
\ porated), Ambler, Penna. Practical work in greenhouses, 
vegetable and flower_ gardens, orchards, poultry plant, 
apiary, jam kitchen. Lectures by competent instructors. 
Regular Two Year Diploma Course, fitting women 
for self-support or oversight of own property, begins Jan- 
uary 17, 1921. Catalogue. Elizabeth Leighton Lea. director. 


LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


27th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three years’ course of General Hospital Train- 
ing with affiliation with the New York Nursery & 
Child’s ploaee. New York City, for Pediatrics and 
Obstetrics. The Course includes besides general Medi- 
cal and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electrother- 
apy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory tech- 
nique, special dietetic instruction in the modern study 
and treatment of nutritional disorders, and doctor’s 
office work. 

Next class admitted March first. 

The School Prospectus will be mailed on application 
addressed to the Superintendent. 


The White Plains Hospital 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Registered in New York State, offers a general 
hospital training of three (3) years. Affiliation 
with New York City hospitals for special courses, 
Next class admitted February 1st, 1921. School 
prospectus upon application to SUPERINTENDENT, 


Rhode Island Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


Registered. The Rhode Island Hospital, beautifully located 
in a spacious park of twenty-five acres, accommodating five 
hundred patients, offers exceptional advantages for training 
in all departments. Three-year course. Educational re- 
quirements—two years’ High School or equivalent. Modern 
Nurses’ Home with attractive living conditions, thoroughly 
equipped laboratories, lecture and demonstration rooms, 
reading-room, library and recreation room. Allowance 
ample to cover personal expens’ 3. For information apply to 
Superintendent of Training School, 
Rhode Island Hospitat Providence, R. I. 
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How To Do Your Christmas Shopping 
In An Easy-Chair | 


The horrors of Christmas shopping are again 
upon us. If it were any month but the twelfth, 
most of us would decline to batter our way from 
counter to counter. But, for the sake of giving, 
we enter crowds that would ordinarily call for 
the moleskin and the nose guard. 


Is there any more tranquil way of Christmas 
shopping / You can be spared much of its 
troubles and annoyances by giving a_ year's 
subscription to The Outlook to those of 
your friends who would appreciate it as much 
as you do. 


As a special Christmas offer, you may give The Outlook for one 
year to five people for $17.50, a cash saving to you of $7.50. 
The regular subscription price of The Outlook is $5 per year 


No Bill Until After The Holidays 


In a further effort to help lighten the burden of your 
Christmas giving, you will not be billed for such Christmas 
subscriptions until after the holidays. It is unnecessary 
to send any money now. 


To each person for whom you subseribe for The 
Outlook in this manner we will send an attractive Christ- 
mas card notifying them who it is that sends them The 
Outlook as a Christmas remembrance. 


Why To Give The Outlook for Christmas ‘ 


A box of candy soon disappears ; an umbrella may soon be 
lost; but The Outlook renews itself each week, a constant 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 

Its calm, enduring qualities of leadership have won for The 
Outlook a place in the English-speaking world unlike that of 
any other periodical. Other journals have come and gone, but 
The Outlook has remained a persistent, uninterrupted tradition 
in American letters. 

Lyman Abbott, dean of American editors, presides over its 
editorial board. Of what other periodicals do you even know 
the name of the editor ? 

It is as though The Outlook walked with you arm in arm, 
discussing with you each week the world’s most important 
events, and interpreting them with an understanding and a rare 
good humor that you are sure to relish. 

0. HENRYS OF THE FUTURE 

Did you know that The Outlook was one of the first periodi- 
cals to recognize and publish the work of O. Henry, Myra Kelly, 
Zona Gale, Ernest Poole, Elsie Singmaster, and W. 'T. Benda? 
Watch some of the unknown names that appear from time to 


SEND NO MONEY NO 


time in The Outlook. Some of them are undoubtedly the 
famous names of the future. 

Among the poets who have helped distinguish the pages of 
The Outlook of recent years are Joyce Kilmer, Witter Bymner, 
Yoné Noguchi, Amelia J. Burr, Harry Kemp, Alfred Noyes, 
Angela Morgan, Henry van Dyke, Arthur Guiterman, Gabrielle 
d’Annunzio, Theodosia Garrison, Clinton Scollard, and Edith 
Wharton. 


DISTINGUISHED HUMORISTS 


Thomas L. Masson, Tudor Jenks, Don Marquis, Christopher 
Morley, E. V. Lucas, and Montague Glass are representative 
of Outlook humor. 

For polities and economics, The Outlook has enlisted the 
contributions of such men as Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Franklin K. Lane, Frank A. Vanderlip, Otto H. Kahn, 
William G. McAdoo, Myron T. Herrick, Theodore Marburg, 
and Frank Trumbull. 

The Outlook’s gallery of contributors includes many of the 
leading American, European, and Oriental men of letters and men 
of affairs. Its contributed articles invariably have distinction. 


Just send us the names and addresses of five friends to whom 
you wish to give a year’s subscription to The Outlook for 


Christmas. We will notify them just before Christmas, and will send you a statement after the holidays 


© Outlook 


**The most-quoted weekly journal in America’’ 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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